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TIE only preparation neceſſary for 
the liberal- minded Reader, into whoſe 
hands the ſollowing ſtory may happen to 
fall, is to ſtate, that the Author, who is 
juſt of age, has ſpent the moſt valuable 
part of his paſt life, in a profeſſion 
eminently hoſtile to the purſuits of li- 
terature, and the cultivation of the 
underſtandin g. It is now twelve 


months ſince he quitted the ocean, and 


returned 


PREFACE, 


1 


| vs to - thoſe ſtudies which de- 

lighted his earlieſt years, and cheered 

| the untoward path neceſſity led him 
to purſue, 


HENRY WILLOUGHBY. . 
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„Ito 


CHAPTER I. 2 
Tur place of my nativity was dual | 
country village, where my father, who 
was a lientenant in the navy, had retired 
to ſpend the evening of his life, in the 
boſom of his family, and the cultivation 
of domeſtic happineſs. His half-pay; and 
an annuity belonging to my mother, en- 
abled him to live genteelly ; and his ſocis 
able and facetious diſpoſition rendered 
him a welcome gueſt in every company: 
The jeſts and adventures of Captain Wil- 
loughby (ſuch was his name, and the 
_— B title 
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title he aſſumed} were the delight and 
wonder of every circle within ten miles 
of his habitation. He was the life and 
ſpirit of every party of pleaſure, and the 
ſoul of every convivial entertainment. My 
mother was a moſt notable houſewife, 
and managed her little property ſo well, 
that, before marriage, ſhe had contrived 
to lay by a few hundred pounds, the 
principal and intereſt of which, ſhe af- 
terwards ſet apart to portion her child- 
ren. She was a woman of a moſt excel- 
lent underſtanding, and had enlarged it by 
an intimate acquaintance with the moſt 
celebrated French and Engliſh writers. 
Her diſpoſition was amiable' and mild, 
and her manners conciliating and bland. 
She aſſociated very little with the thought- 
leſs cirele of my father's acquaintance, 


but dedicated the moſt of her time to 


1 5 


the education of her children, and the 
management of her domeſtic concerns. 
Such were the perſons to whom I 
owed my exiſtence.—I was the youngeſt 
of three children, but my brothers dying 
while I was yet in the cradle, I early be- 
came an only child, and as ſuch was 
doated on by my father and mother. The 
years of my childhood glided away in 
eaſe and happineſs; and under the tui- 
tion of my mother, I made a conſider- 
able progreſs, not only in the rudiments 
of learning, but of the ſciences alſo. At 
fourteen,' | was well grounded in the 


Engliſh, ' Latin, and' French e ; 
and, beſides the ordinary acquirement of 
writing, I was acquainted with the ele- 
ments of arithmetic, and the principles 
of geometry and the mathematics. Nor 
did the progreſs of my knowledge reſt 
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Though I laughed at the wit of my fa- 
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here ; for, being bleſſed with a retentive 
memory, and fond of reading, I was ac- 


quainted with the moſt fingular events in 
ancient and modern hiſtory. 

My father deſigned me for the pro- 
feſſion of a lawyer; but my mother op- 
poſed it on account of the chicane and 
ſophiſtry with which that profeſſion is in- 
volved: © Rather,” ſaid ſhe, © let my 
ſon earn his bread by the labour of his 


Hands, than receive the wages of immo- 
, Tality and falſhood—Rather let him be 


honeſt and poor, than rich with the re- 
wards that flow from vicious purſuits.” 
My father uſed to ſmile at her doctrine, 
and retail ſome anecdote that tended to 
ridicule thoſe who expreſs a contempt 
for the riches and honours of the world. 


ther, ſtill my mother's arguments made a 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong impreſſion on my juvenile mind, 


and I determined to reje& every proſpect 
of advantage that was in oppoſition. to 
her inclination. 

After my father had given up all 
thoughts of making me a lawyer, he 
ventured one day to propoſe that I ſhould 
be brought up to the church, and added 
that he did not doubt but my abilities 
would enable me to make as great a fi- 
gure in that line as his brother, Dr. Wil- 
loughby, did.“ I am ſurprized, my dear 
Mr. Willoughby,” anſwered my mother, 
reddenning with vexation, that you 
ſhould think of making a miniſter of your 


ſon, when the profeſſion is your conſtant 
theme of ridicule and deriſion. Beſides, 
can you be certain, that when your ſon ar- 
rives at the proper age to take orders, he 
will then believe all the dogmas advanced 
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in the thirty-nine articles. Many men have 


diſbelieved them, and perhaps your ſon 
may add to the number. In that caſe, he 
ll will be obliged to relinquiſh the profeſ- 
fion, or declare himſelf a believer of what 
I *he conceives to be error; and, what is 


i ſtill worſe, he will then become a teacher 
of it to others.” My father returned no 
anſwer to my mother's arguments, but I 
could perceive he was inwardly grieved 
that his intention ſhould be fruſtrated by 
an over-great nicety of conſcience; for 
ſo he uſed often to ſtyle the amiable fin- 
cerity of my mother. 

I muſt now begin the hiſtory of my 


ſorrows and misfortunes, for about this 

period they commence. My mother had 

long been afflicted with a conſumptive 
- diforder, which, from its firſt appearance, 


her phyſicians had prognoſticated would 


prove 
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prove fatal; and being deſirous to ſettle 
all her wordly affairs, before her depart- 
ure, ſhe wrote to her money-agent, re- 
queſting him to tranſmit her a ſtatement 
of the amount of the property veſted in 
his hands. She did not however receive 
an anſwer to her letter, but expired in 
the arms of my father ſhortly after, im- 
ploring him, with her laſt breath, to be 
watchful over my tender years, | and to 
ſupply her place. It is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe my feelings on this occaſion, , I 
raved with grief and madneſs ; and pray- 
ed that death, the proud deſpoiler of my 
happineſs, would level his ſhafts at me, 
that I might ſeek, in unknown worlds, 
the mother he had taken from me. The 
grief of my father was of a more tran- 
quil nature. Though melancholy was 
depicted on his countenance, his manly 
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fortitude repreſſed the emotions of his 


foul,” and his forrow vented itſelf in 
tears.” 

His keſignation, at length, however, 
enabled me to overcome my exceſſive af- 
fiction; and after we had paid the laſt 
fad offices to departed virtue, I fo far re- 
covered my ſpirits as to purſue my ſludies 
with my uſual aſſiduity. But I obſerved 


that my father declined apace; an in- 


ward melancholy ſeemed to · prey upon 
his heart, and ſap the vitals of his exiſt- 
ence. Whenever I was in his preſence, 
he endeavoured to appear chearful and 


gay: but his ſighs, the tears that trickled 


down his cheeks, convinced me his mind 
was ill at eaſe. Often at midnight, I 
have heard him pace his chamber with 
quick and perturbated ſteps, and on a ſud- 
den he would throw himſelf upon his 

bed, 


6. 
bed, and groan, as if afflicted with the 
moſt violent agonies. If I entered his 
chamber, and demanded the cauſe of his 
moans, he would, in a harſh tone, tell 
me to begone to my own appartment, 
and I ſhould know the cauſe of his diſ- 
treſs at ſome other time. | 

My father continued a few weeks in 
this ſituation : his melancholy ſeemed ra- 
ther to be increaſed than diminiſhed, and 
he confined himſelf for whole days in 
his chamber, without taking the ſmall- 
eſt nouriſhment. One evening, as I was 
ſitting on his bed-fide, endeavouring to 
prevail on him to take ſome refreſhment, 
I perceived, as I raiſed his pillow, that 
a piſtol was concealed beneath it. The 
ſight of this engine of deſtruction, filled 
me with horror and fear. I was unable 
to demand for what purpoſe it was there, 
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but my mind ſuggeſte its fatal uſe. My 


| father ſoon perceived my agitation, and, 


gueſſing the cauſe of it, he removed the 
piſtol from under his head, and laid it on 
the oppoſite ſide of the bed. Then tak- 
ing hold of my hand, and looking 
earneſtly in my face, he ſaid, in a 
harſher tone of voice than I ever before 
remember him to have uſed : « Why doſt 
thou tremble, child? art thou a coward ? 
or is thy brain maddened with the pernici- 
ous folly of religious bigots and melan- 
choly enthuſiaſts? Away with ſuch folly, 
for thy father harbours it not, nor can'ft 
thou inſtil it into his mind! What aileth 
thee ? doth thy heart reproach thy fa- 
ther? No! no! poor boy ! thou doſt not 
reproach me, thou art not angry with 
mew - 4 Ilie 

aa Sighs 


nn 

Sighs and groans here choaked his ute 

terance, and he ſunk inſenſible upon his 
| pillow. Racked with a thouſand ago- 
nizing ſenſations, I was unable to call 
for aſſiſtance, but wildly embracing the 
neck of my parent, I imprecated heaven 
to pour its worſt vengeance on my head, 
or reſtore to me the author of my being. 

The warmth of my embrace at length 
recalled the fainting ſoul of my father, 
and he feebly requeſted me to bring him 
a glaſs of wine and a little toaſt. I ran, or 
rather flew, to execute his requeſt ; and, 
after he had ſwallowed the glaſs of wine, 
and eaten a ſmall portion of the toafl, he 
raifed his head upon the pillow, and, de- 
firing me to fit on the bed-ſide, 8 

me thus: 2 


« A few hours hence, I ſhall be re- 
leaſed from all the troubles and anxieties. 
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of life; my body will moulder to its ori- 
ginal earth, and if, perchance, there ex- 


its in me a reaſoning faculty independent 


of matter, it will return to the incompre- 
henſible Being that created it. I am 
weary of life, and ſolicitous to quit it. 
I once thought to have ſhortened the du- 


ration of my journey, but the ſpace of a 


few hours were not worth anticipating. 
The oil is nearly conſumed, the lamp will 
ſoon burn out; it need not therefore be 
extinguiſhed. Y ou were acquainted with 
my reſolution, but I have not yet told you 
the cauſe which produced it. Your ruin, 
my fon, was the cauſe! your beggary, 
your want, the motive! Icould have borne 
every other evil of life, I could have de- 
Piſed calamity and diſtreſs, had I been the 


only ſufferer, but your misfortune cruſhes 


me indeed. A ſealed paper in the wal 
nut- 
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nut- bureau will inform you of the parti- 
culars, and alſo acquaint you what I 
think moſt prudent for you to do after 
my deceaſe. When I have paid the great 
debt of- nature, you will be abandoned 
to the mercy of the wide world; ſorrows 
will fall heavy on your tender head, and 
diſappointments embitter the days of your 
youth. Them your fortitude muſt enable 
you to bear. But beware, my ſon, of the 
faſcinations of vice, and tread in the 
path of virtue. Then, though calamities 
and afflitions ſhould aſſail you, though 
you ſhould be oppreſſed by poverty and 
misfortune ; the corroding agony of re- 
morſe ſhall be a ſtranger to your heart, 
and you ſhall be free from the miſery of 
repentance ; your own heart ſhall afford 
you conſolation in the moſt ſevere trials, 
and ſupport you through all the difficul- 
- | ties 
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tics and perplexities of life: '1 feel my- 


ſelf too weak to proceed ; the breath of 
life is nearly exhauſted, and my heart 
| ſhall ſoon ceaſe its throbbings.— Re- 
member, child, when I am gone, if you 
indulge in immoderate grief, you pay but 


a forry honour to my memory; but, by 
following the advice I have taught you, 
by practiſing virtue and benevolence, you 
will pay a true and proper reſpe& to my 
memory, and even though I am dead, a 
portion of me ſhall remain in you, and 
animate and chear you through all the 
ſtorms and diſaſters of life.” 
Here he was unable to proceed, and 
again relapſed into his former ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility. He continued in this ftate all 
night ; but towards morning his ſenſes 
returned, though weakneſs had deprived 
him of the power of ſpeech. He bec- 
| .koned 
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koned me to approach him, and feebly 
preſſing me to his heart, expired in the 
act of beſtowing his filent benediCtion. 
For ſome time, I fondly perſuaded myſelf 
that my father was only in a ſwoon ; but, 
the icy coldneſs of his checks, his eyes 
fixed immovable in their ſockets, diſ- 
pelled my anxious hopes; and, at the en- 
_ treaty of an old domeſtic, I retired to my 
own apartment. | 

It is eaſier to imagine than deſcribe the 
ſituation of my mind at this period. I 


was ſcarcely recovered from the affliction | 


occaſioned by the death of my mother, 
when it was renewed, with double poig- 
nancy, by the loſs of my father. The 
proſpett before me was clouded even unto 
darkneſs, and I looked forward with 
horror and diſmay. I was unable to un- 
derſtand the meaning of my father, when 
he 
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1 
he declared my ruin was the cauſe of his 
deſperate reſolytion ; and added, that a 


ſealed paper in the walnut-bureau, con- 


tained an explanation of the myſtery. I 
determined on the following day to in- 
ſpe& the paper, that I might learn the 
full extent of my misfortunes, and en- 
deavour to fortify my mind to endure 
them with patience. 

On the morning of the ſucceeding day, 


- TI haſtened to the room where the bureau 


ſtood, and was proceeding to unlock it, 
when a ſtranger entered the door, and in 
a peremptory tone commanded me to 
deſiſt. His fierce and ſavage aſpect 
apalled me with fear, and tremblingly 


returning the key to my pocket, I ven- 


tured to aſk him what was his buſineſs in 
the houſe? © I don't know, youngſter,” 
anſwered he, that I have any occafion 


to 
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to tell you my buſineſs ; but howſomever, 
as you ſeem to be a civil ſort of a boy, 
and comport yourſelf well, I think there 
will be no harm to let you know. The 
truth of the matter is, there's an execu- 
tion in the houſe, and I am one of the 
bailiffs ſent to look after the goods : and 
it is my duty to ſee that nobody meddles 
with them.” My heart was too full to 
make any reply, and fignifiying my ac- 
quieſcence by a flight inclination of my 
head, I retreated back to my apartment, 
to meditate how I could obtain poſſeſſion 
of the paper that was to explain the fatal 
cauſe of my father's unhappineſs. 

Can I not by entreaty prevail on the 
bailiff to let me peruſe this paper, that is 
of ſuch importance to my welfare? He, 
ſurely, will never refuſe my requeſt ; he 
cannot be fo cruel and hard-hearted.— 

But 


2 HT 
But I muſt prepare myſelf for the worft, 
I muſt ſecure the means to enforce my 
requeſt, ſhould the bailiff deny it. Such 
were my reflections: and I determined 
to ſearch my father's bed for the piſtol 
I had ſeen the evening before his death. 
Full of this reſolution, I entered the 

chamber where the corpſe lay. No one 
was near to pay the laſt melancholy at- 
tendance that humanity requires : nor had 
the bed clothes been removed from- the 
poſition in which I left them. The piſtol 
ſtill remained where I had ſeen it two 
evenings before. I graſped it with eager- 
neſs, and after waiting a few minutes to 
bedew with my tears the cold lips of my 
parent, I returned to my own apartment, 
to conſider what would next be proper 
for me to do. 


My agitation was exceſſive. The fight 
of 


N 
of the piſtol inſpired me with horror; 
and all the dreadful ideas it had at firſt 
preſented to my mind, recurred with 
accumulated violence. I thought I faw 
the venerable image of my father welter- 
ing in his blood; he called me to him, 
and demanded if I had fulfilled his in- 
junctions. A noiſe in the parlour below, 
diſſipated the illuſions of my brain, and 
hearing the cries of the old domeſtic, 
whoſe entreaty had prevailed on me to 


quit the body of my father, I haſtened 


down ſtairs to her aſſiſtance. I imme- 
diately burſt open the parlour door, and 
beheld the bailiff and another man ap- 
parently in the laſt ſtage of intoxication. 
The old woman was entreating them to 
deſiſt, and they, offended at her inter- 
ference, were endeavouring to turn her 
out of the room. 


« Fiends ! 
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* Fiends ! hell hounds!” I exclaimed, 
preſenting my piſtol, © on your lives 


deſiſt, and inſtantly depart from the 
| houſe!” 


“ Not ſo ſoon, maſter,” fetörtsd the 


bailiff, furious at my menaces; © I ſhall 


ſtay till my 1 think . to 
order me away.“ 
Then let your blood be on FO own 
head, for I ſwear by the eternal Judge 
who governs the world, this moment ſhall 
be your laſt, unleſs you depart hence! 
Begone! or you are a lifeleſs carcaſe.” 
My menaces, and the determined tone 
with which I ſpoke, had the deſired effect; 


and, after muttering ſome threats and 


curſes, they both quitted the room. I then 
endeavoured to ſooth the affliction of the 
old woman ; and after ſhe had recovered 
from the emotions of fear, I requeſted her 

to 
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to inform me how the bailiff and his fol- 
lower came into the houſe. She informed 
me, that after 1 had quitted my father's 
chamber, ſhe went to a neighbour's houſe 
to procure ſome aſſiſtance to lay forth the 
dead body ; and when ſhe returned, ſhe 
found two men ſtanding in the paſſage. 
They told her, they had come to take 
poſſeſſion of the houſe at the ſuit of two 
gentlemen, who were once my father's 
conſtant companions; and alſo added, 
that ſhe need not give herſelf any trouble 
about the corpſe, for the creditors would 
ſend an undertaker to do whatever was 
needful. 

Such were the particulars I learnt from 
the old ſervant.—I was enraged to mad- 
neſs, to find my father's moſt intimate 
friends ſo ſoon forget their formerly be- 
loved companion, and employ the harpies 

| of 
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of the law to inſult his lifeleſs remains.— 
Oh man, man! what a compoſition art 
thou! more fell than the gaunt wolf, 
that deſcends from the Appennines, and 
devours the ſhepherd and his ſheep ! more 
ferocious than the wily hyena, that ran- 
facks the grave for his ſupport ! and more 
cruel than the lurking: panther, that ar- 
reſts the incautious traveller on his way ! 
Thy poniard is whetted for the breaſt of 
thy brother, and thy dagger is uplifted 
againſt his heart! his affliction is thy de- 
light, and his adverſity thy harveſt ! Thou 
proſpereſt by his diſtreſs, and thy coffers 
ſwell by his misfortunes ! Yet, monſter 
and inhuman as thou art, the hand that 
laid 1 the oppreſſed, ſhall cruſh ag ar- 

roganoe and pride! 

Such were the exclamations of my rage; 
but as that paſſion ſubſided, it was ſuc- 
5 ceeded 
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ceeded by a calm grief, which ſuffered 
me to reflect with tranquillity on the un- 
fortunate ſituation of my affairs. My 
firſt care was to open the bureau, where 
the ſealed paper my father had mentioned 
was depoſited. When I found it, I retired 
to my own chamber to inſpett its con- 
tents, and locked the door to ſecure me 
from interruption. It contained two 
letters: the one addreſſed to Dr. Wil- 
loughby, the other to myſelf. I till 
preſerve my own regiſtered in my heart ; 
and often at the dead hours of night, 
when ſleep was a ſtranger to my eyes, I 
would direct my wandering thoughts to 
to this laſt memorial of my father, I 
would repeat it again and again, and 
charge my memory faithfully to guard 


this precious relick of my lamented 


parent, Though I have loſt the original, 
| its 
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its words are faithfully engraven on my 


heart, and I cannot deny myſelf the ſatiſ- 
faction of tranſcribing them: | 


© MY DEAREST CHILD, 

When you receive this, the barrier 
of death will have ſeparated us: I have 
ceaſed to exiſt, and am at reſt from the 
misfortunes and diſtreſſes of life. But 


you are juſt entering upon life, and have 


to ſtruggle with all its difficulties and 


- diſaſters. You have to combat the con- 


tempt of arrogance and wealth, and to 
oppoſe the diſdain of ignorance and folly. 
You have to ſtem the ſtrong current of 
adverſity, and to reliſt the rough billows 
of calamity. Poverty awaits you. But, 
my ſon, amidſt the afflictions, amidſt the 
inevitable evils and hardſhips of life, pre- 
ſerve and maintain your integrity and 

| virtue, 
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1 
virtue. Let your actions be guided by 
the unerring moniter that nature has im- 
planted in your breaſt, and ſuffer not 
your reaſon to become a ſlave to the al- 
lurements of vice. In your tranſactions 
with the world, let your conduct be 


equally remote from cringing ſervility and 


haughty pride: and remember, you owe 
a duty to yourſelf as well as to your 
neighbour, and when you ſeem to deſpiſe 
yourſelf, you may depend your neighbour 
will deſpiſe you in reality. I have men- 
tioned ſelf.reſpect, becauſe, it is a virtue 
that does not frequently aſſociate with 
poverty; and, for the ſame reaſon, I 


recommend you, in every ſituation in 


which fortune can place you, to ex- 


hibit a manly fortitude and reſolution. 
Towards thoſe who are your ſuperiors in 
age or wiſdom, behave with attention 
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and reſpect: but while you endeavour to 
conciliate their friendſhip and eſteem, be 
careful that your attention does not de- 
viate into adulation, or your reſpect into 
ſervility. While you exiſt, my ſon, while 
the breath of life is in your body, remem- 
ber you are a man, and the proud prince 
or duke, that is deſcended from a long 
line of kings' or emperors, is no more. 
This, the world may call pride or haugh- 
tineſs, but I eſteem it to be the true and 
proper dignity of man,. which ought voy 
be cheriſhed and ſupported as the brighteſt 
ornament of his name.. 

« My inward decay will not allow me 
to expatiate further on. this ſubject ; but 
you may recollect I have often inſtructed 
you in it, and adduced examples of its 
excellence from the worthies of Greece 
and Rome. I muſt now proceed to the 

= melancholy 
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melancholy duty of relating the cauſe 
that has produced thy beggary, and my 
death. 

« You know your excellent mother 
had amaſſed a little fortune, which, at 
her deceaſe, ſhe intended ſhould devolve 
on you. This fortune ſhe intruſted to the 
care of a merchant in London, who re- 
gularly-received the intereſt of it, to ap- 
ply it for the purpoſe of augmenting 
the principal. About a week before 
your mother's death, ſhe wrote to this 
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agent, deſiring him to ſend her an account 
of her property ; for, entirely confiding in 
his honour, ſhe had neglected to write 
tor ſome time back. Fortunately for her 
peace of mind, there was no anſwer to 
her letter till a month after her deceaſe. 
I then received an account, from a per- 
ſon who ſtiled himſelf the aſſignee of 


Cc 2 | her 


| her agent, which ſtated, that he (the 
| agent) had left London about ſix months 

| ago, and reſided at Boulogne, in France, 
whither he had tranſmitted property to a 
a avaſt amount, which for the moſt part 
belonged to his employers. | 

Judge, my ſon, what were my feel- 
0 ings, what were my emotions, when I 
| read this account; when I found that 
j poverty was the portion of my child. 1 
| _ endeayoured, however, to conceal what 
0 I felt from your obſervation: but my 
heart was ill fitted for the taſk, and I ſoon. 
diſcovered the inefficacy of my attempt. 
From this period my life became a bur- 
then, and I determined to, but my 
forrows are paſt, and I will not recal 
them to your memory. About this time, | 
two men, who, in the days of my proſ- J 
perity, were proud to call me their friend, 

| waited 


( 
waited upon me, and demanded payment 
of a ſum of money, which, ſome years 
ago, unknown to your mother, I bor- 
rowed of them.—I had it not in my 
power to pay the debt, nor they in their 
hearts to forgive it —Oh! friendſhip, 
friendſhip, thou art but a name, thou art 
but a ſhadow: I thought to have caught 
thee, but, like a viſion, thou eluded my 
graſp When I told them my inability 
to ſatisfy their demands, they anſwered 
me with the utmoſt contempt, that mo- 
ney they muſt have, and that there ſhould 


be an execution in my houſe on 
next, unleſs the debt was paid. I diſ- 
dained to make any reply, for I reſolved 
not to outlive the diſgrace. 

“ then applied myſelf to write this 
letter, and another to your uncle, Dr. 
Willoughby, wherein I recommend you 
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to his protection. You know his cha- 
rater; I need, therefore, ſay nothing on 
that head. But I command you, my 
ſon, as ſoon as you read this, which I 
hope you will do a few hours after my 
deceaſe, to ſet off for your uncle's habi- 
tation. My creditors will ſeize on my 
body; but you muſt leave it at their diſ- 
poſal, and ſcorn their malice. Let them 
glut their eyes with the ſight of my car- 
caſe, and, truſt me, it will ſoon pall 
them. 

% Enough, my ſon, thy father is no 
more ; and all that remains for thee is to 
obey his injunctions.— Alas! I am un- 
manned: my tears blot the paper.—Fare- 
wel. My laſt thoughts bleſſed thee. 


« H. WILLOUGHBY”. 


The peruſal of this letter was little cal- 
culated to mitigate the load of grief that 


preyed 
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preyed on my mind. I was now - ac- 
quainted with the full extent of my miſ- 
fortunes, and determined inſtantly to 
obey my father's commands, by ſetting 
off for my uncle's reſidence, which was 
diſtant about twenty miles from the place 
of my nativity. I reſolved, however, to 
indulge myſelf with another fight of the 
remains of my beloved parent, and to pay 
the tribute of a few tears to his clay-cold 
limbs. The luminary of the day was now 
funk in the weſtern (ky, and his parting 
rays ſcarcely diffuſed a dubious light, to 
retard the approaching darkneſs of the 
night. I entered the apartment where 
my father lay ; and wildly throwing my- 
ſelf on the bed; I embraced the lifeleſs 
body, and poured forth the agony of my 
. foul in groans and lamentations. I was 
ſtupified with grief and affliction; all my 
AAT O4 ſenſes 
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ſenſes were abſorbed by the conſideration 
of my unhappy ſituation, and I forgot the 
injunctions of my father, till the village 
clock, proclaiming the hour of midnight, 
recalled them to my memary. I then 
took a laſt embrace, and haſtily quitted 
the apartment. The old ſervant was ſit- 

ting by the door. She had watched my 
motions, and remained there from the 
time I firſt entered the room. I was much 
touched with this demonſtration of her 
affection, and deſiring her to follow me 
to the parlour below, I informed her of 
ſuch particulars of my father's letter as 
related to the loſs of my fortune; and the 
reſolution I had taken, agreeable to his 
command, to ſet off immediately for my 
uncle's houſe. Tears and ſighs inter- 
rupted her voice, and ſhe could ſcarcely 


articulate, farewel. 


CHAPTER 


BY - 
CHAPTER II. 


I NOW departed from the reſidence of 
my youth, and bid adieu to the ſcenes 
where I had ſpent almoſt ſixteen years of 
happineſs and bliſs. The moon ſhed a 
dim light on the earth, and ſcarcely made 
viſible the path I had to purſue. All the 
fancied terrors of darkneſs were preſent to 
my imagination, and augmented the 
gloomy horror of my mind. I heſitated 
to proceed, and ſeating myſelf on a ſtone 
by the road fide, I reſolved to wait the 
approach of day-light. The ſolemn ſtill- 
neſs of the night accorded with the 
gloomy deſpair of my mind. Reaſon 


could ſcarcely combat the various paſſions 

that agitated and diſtreſſed my ſoul. 
The cheerful notes of the lark, at 
EE; length 
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length hailed the approach of morning, 
and rouſed me from my dream of deſpair. 
It was the middle of the month of June: 
nature was decked in her gayeſt apparel, 
and the feathered choriſters of the air ſung 
cafols to exhilarate the jubilee ſeaſon of 
the year. My heart participated in the 
joys of nature, and Ireſumed my journey. 
The habitations of my beloved parents 
ſoon diſappeared from my fight, and I 
beguiled the tediouſneſs of my way, by 
figuring to my imagination, the reception 
I ſhould meet with from my uncle. 

Dr. Willoughby's diſpoſition was the 
very reverſe of my father's; moroſe, 
haughty, and ſevere. A coolneſs, bor- 
dering on diſlike, had for many years ſub- 
ſiſted between them, and prevented all 
intercourſe. My father was ſeveral years 


elder than the doctor, and had afforded 


him 


1 „ 

him great aſſiſtauce before he got the rec- 
tory of Bridgeland; but gratitude was 
not a vice Dr. Willoughby harboured ; 
the obligations, therefore, he owed my fa- 
ther, inſtead of tending to reconcile their 
animoſities, ſerved only to. increaſe them. 


Such was the man from whom alone I 


could expect ſupport, and on whoſe pro- 
tection I was about to throw myſelf. 
Sometimes I thought my uncle would 
net receive me into his houſe, and that I 
had better return and truſt to chance or 
accident to provide for me, than to ex- 
poſe myſelf to his inſults or contempt. 
But the injunction of my -father, and his 
letter to my uncle, would ſteal upon my 
mind, and irreſiſtibly impel me to pro- 
ceed, Reaſon alſo convinced me, that I 
ought not to return before I had obeyed 
my father's command, and made an ef- 
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fort to gain the affection of my uncle. 
Should I not ſucceed, ſhould he refuſe 
me his protection, I thould ſtill have the 
conſolation to think I had not been much 
diſappointed in my expeCtations, and 
could then purſue, without regret, ſome 
other plan for my future ſupport. _ 

Full of theſe and ſuch-like reflections, I 
arrived at my uncle's houſe, and was 
conducted into the ſtudy. After waiting 
a conſiderable time in a ſtate of the moſt 
anxious ſuſpence, my uncle entered the 
room, and in a magiſterial tone of voice, 
demanded what was my buſineſs with 
him? My heart was too full to ſuffer me 
to make any reply to his queſtion ; ſo I 
delivered my father's letter, and retired 
to a corner of the room, to give free vent 
to my tears, 


After 


Us 


After the doctor had peruſed the letter, 
he appeared ſomewhat mollified, and 
taking me by the hand, ſaid, © Well, 


well, ſince things are ſo bad, thou ſhalt. 


not ſtarve; I will keep thee in my houſe, 
till I can bind thee apprentice to a ſhoe- 
maker, maſon, or ſome other reputable 
tradeſman.” 


He did not wait for a reply; but left 


me to meditate on his elevated, and my 


own abje&, ſituation. As I placed almoſt 
my whole dependance on his bounty, I 
did not think it prudent at that time to 
diſcover what were my ſentiments rela- 
tive to my being apprenticed to a tradeſ- 
man : but I firmly reſolved in my own 
mind never to become a voluntary ſlave, 
for ſuch I conſidered every apprentice to 
be. I was, however, happy to think I 
had got a houſe over my head, and I did 

| not 
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not wiſh unneceſſarily to endanger my 
ſtay in it. I alſo flattered myſelf, that as 
my uncle had no children, nor even any 
relations except myſelf, I might, in a 
ſhort time, by my aſliduity and attention, 
render myſelf not only agreeable, but 
even neceſſary to him. 

I muſt now give my readers a ſhort de- 

ſcription of the perſon of Dr. Willoughby, 
who, with a revenue of ſix hundred 
pounds a year, wanted to bind apprentice, 
to a ſhoe-maker or maſon, the orphan ſon 
of his only brother. My uncle was about 
ſix feet high, and ſo miſerably lean, that 
© as meagre as Dr. Willoughby” was a 
proverbial phraſe throughout his whole 
pariſh. His complexion was of a fallow 
hue, and his noſe aquiline: his mouth was 
contracted with a thouſand wrinkles, 
which, from eyery part of his face, con- 


| verged 


6 
verged towards that ſpot ; and his chin 


pointed downwards, as if it dreaded a 
contact with his noſe. To add to the ſin- 
gularity of his viſage, one-third of it was 
covered with an immenſe peruke, which, 
in whiteneſs, rivalled the mountain ſnow, 
and formed a ludicrous contraſt with the 
ſallowneſs of his complexion. 

He had reſided many years at the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where, by his re- 
gular and exemplary behaviour, he gain- 
ed the eſteem of the heads of his college, 
who firſt gave him a fellowſhip, and af- 
terwards tlie living of Bridgeland. As 
ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of the living, 
he entirely forgot the humble ſphere in 
which he had moved, and aſſuming an 
air of proud authority, commenced an 
arrant tyrant over his pariſhioners, with 
whom he was almoſt conſtantly embroil- 
ed 


"LW 3 
ed in law-ſuits reſpecting his tithes. His 
pride and arrogance rendered him hated 
and deſpiſed, even by his own brethren 
the clergy; and he more than once came 
under the cenſure of the archdeacon of 
the dioceſe, for neglecting ſome of the 
canons of the church. He was alſo a 
juſtice of the peace, and in that capacity 
he exerciſed the greateſt ſeverity towards 
all offenders ; for indeed all his happineſs 
ſeemed to conſiſt in proſecuting a poor 
farmer for a tithe pig, or writing a mit- 
timus to commit ſome unfortunate, ra- 
ther than guilty, being to the houſe of 
correction. The implacable ſpirit of 
theological bigotry rankled his mind, cor- 
rupted every virtuous propenſity, and 


deſtroyed the germs of benevolence and 
humanity. 


Such 
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Such was the univerſal character of 
Dr. Willoughby.—At dinner I was ad 
mitted to fit at his table ; but as I did 
not dare to ſpeak, for fear of giving him 
offence, and he was equally inclined to 
taciturnity, we neither of us broke ſilence 
till the cloth was removed. My uncle 
then deſired to be informed of the parti- 
culars of my father's death, and the ſub- 
ſequent events. When J had related all 
the circumſtances to him, except my fa- 
ther's intended ſuicide, and my own ren- 
counter with the bailiff, he ſaid— 

Harry, thy father laboured under 
my heavy diſpleaſure? I had many weighty 
reaſons to be offended at him ; ſuch rea- 
ſons as my holy calling would not ſuffer 
me to overlook. Unfortunately for his 
poor miſerable ſoul, he had in his early 
days imbibed a large portion of infidelity, 

and 
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and once in my preſence, he had the au- 
dacity to attempt to invalidate the ortho- 
doxy of ſome of the tenets of the chriſtian 
faith; and, moreover, he impudently de- 
nied the bleſſed myſtery of the trinity. 
Nor did his contumely reſt here; he fla- 
gitiouſly aſſerted, that the church of Eng- 
land differed as much from the primitive 
church, as the Alcoran from the New 
Teſtament. My eccleſiaſtical dignity, and 
the elevated and important rank I held 
in the vineyard of religion, would not 
ſuffer me to diſpute with ſuch a miſcreant, 
or to endure his inſults. From that day, 
I regarded him not as a brother, but as 
an alien, on whom the judgment of God, 
ſooner or later, muſt fall. My prophecy 
has been fulfilled, and his miſerable car- 
_ caſe is now in the hands of wicked men, 
who have not the fear of the Lord before 

their 
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their eyes. Thou art his child; I will 

not viſit the ſins of the father upon the 

ſon, as it is perhaps my duty to do, nor 

puniſh thee for his tranſgreſſions : but I 

will ſhew mercy and forgiveneſs, and not 

avenge the offences that are paſt. Let 

me, however, child, admoniſh thee to 

pray for the ſoul of thy departed father, 
who, I am verily afraid, is in that place, 


where there is weeping and wailing and 
gnaſhing of teeth.“ 

I bowed reſped fully, and was proceed- 
ing to vindicate my father's memory, 
when my uncle interrupted me. 

« Child,” rejoined he, © has thy fa- 
ther inſtilled his diabolical leſſons into 
thy mind? is thy heart tainted with his 
pernicious doctrines ?” 

« My father taught me to love man- 
kind as my brethren, and to do all the 


good 
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good that lay in my power. He inſtruQt- 


ed me, that religion, without virtuous 


actions, was a ſpecious hypocriſy, that 
might deceive the world, but could not 
eſcape the penetrating eye of him who 


knoweth all things.” 


« Monſtrous! Horrible !' exclaimed 


my uncle, © So a Turk, or a cannibal, 


is entitled to the ſame portion of your 
eſteem, as the moſt orthodox divine ?” 


© The hand that created me, created 
alſo the Turk and the cannibal: and if 


he is ſatisfied, dare I preſume to cenſure 


his diſpenſations ?”. 
What dare you not preſume to cen- 


ſure, thou hadſt rather ſay. I find thou 
haſt been inſtruded in erroneous prin- 


ciples, but it ſhall be my care to eradicate 
them from thy mind; and ſhould my ef— 
forts prove fruitleſs, I will withdraw my 


protection. 
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protection. Tell me what haſt thou learnt? 
canſt thou read and write?“ 

] anſwered in the affirmative; and added 
that I could tranſlate a little Latin. 


Indeed! Indeed!” cried the doctor, 
with much ſeeming aſtoniſiment;“ 1 


dare ſay it is but very little thou canſt 


tranſlate. And has thy father taught thee 


Latin, to make a broker's clerk, or a ha- 


berdaſher of thee? Let me, however, 5 


hear what thou canſt do.“ 

He then took a Latin Teſtament from 
his pocket, and I read the ſeventh chap- 
ter of Saint Matthew, ſo much to his ſa- 
tisfaction, that he deſired to ſee a ſpeci- 
men of my writing alſo. My penmanſhip 
pleafed him ſo well, that he apparently 
forgot our theological diſpute, and de- 
clared I ſhould ſtay in his houſe until he 
got the amanuenſis he was looking after ; 
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for the rheumatiſm, or gout, had ſo crip- 
pled his right hand, that he wrote with 
great pain and difficulty. 


My buſineſs now was, to write letters, 


tranſcribe ſermons, make out a mittimus, 
or take notes of ſuch caſes as came before 
my uncle, in his capacity of juſtice of the 
peace. In theſe various employments I 
pleaſed him ſo well, that in a ſhort time 
he forgot or forgave my difference in opi- 
nion, and treated me with civility, and 
occaſionally with kindneſs. I was his 
tithe-gatherer, ſteward, and companion. 
He had now no thoughts of binding me 
apprentiee to a ſhoe-maker or maſon: and 
I rendered him ſuch eſſential ſervices in a 
lawſuit he had with his pariſhioners, re- 
ſpecting the tithe of agiſtment or paſ- 
turage, that I conſidered myſelf eſtabliſh- 
ed in his favour beyond the power of for- 


tune 


pt Ooh 
tune to injure me. / Amidſt theſe pleaſing. 
circumſtances, I had alſo the ſatisfaction 
to learn, that my father's remains had 
been committed to the earth with all 
proper ſolemnity; and that his houſhold 
furniture, books, et cetera, had produced 
a ſufficient ſum to ſatisfy the demands of 
all his creditors. This laſt intelligence 
was particularly agreeable to me; for as 
long as my father's debts remained un- 
paid, I conſidered myſelf in duty bound, 
to employ every ſhilling I ſhould receive 
to the purpoſe of diſcharging them. My 
heart revolted at the idea that my father's 
creditors ſhould inſult his corpſe for their 
ſordid debts; and though I was unwilling 
to acquaint my uncle with my grief, leſt 
it ſhould give him occaſion to reproach 
my father's memory, ſtill I dedicated 
many. an hour to ſorrow and tears. This 


ſource 


a 
ſource of affliction being removed, I began 
to recover my uſual ſpirits and gaiety. 
The various avocations of amuſement, or 
buſineſs, diſſipated the chagrin of my 
mind, and in a few months reſtored my 
wonted ſerenity. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN this ſituation, diſtreſſed with few of 
the cares, and none of the wants of life, 
I lived tolerably contented and happy. 
At my leiſure hours, I had free accefs to 
my uncle's library, and even he himſelf 
would ſometimes condeſcend to dire& 
my ſtudies. He had few modern authors 
in his collection, except ſuch as treated 
on law or divinity : but they did not ſuit 
my- taſte, ſo I derived from them neither 
inſtruction nor entertainmeht. This diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance was, however, in 
ſome degree, remedied, by a very choice 
aſſortment of the claſſics. With theſe J 
made myſelf well acquainted, and they 
afforded me a pure ſource of enjoyment 
and delight. I dwelt with rapture on the 
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Pages of Livy and Tacitus, and was ena- 
moured of the muſe of Virgil and of Ho- 
race. My mind was enlarged by the 
noble ſentiments of Cicero and Cato, and 
I reverenced the virtue of Cincinnatus 
and the Decii. The heroiſm of Scævola, 
inſpired me with an ardent love of Ro- 
man fortitude, and the faithful honour 
of Regulus aſtoniſhed and delighted me. 
I had now an opportunity of exploring 
the ſtores, not only of Latin, but of Greek 
literature. My uncle, in his fits of good- 
humour, taught me the latter language: 
and, in the ſpace of a few months, with 
diligence and application, I made ſo great 
a progreſs in it, as to be able to read ei- 
ther Homer or Xenophon, with facility 
and pleaſure. 

After I had been about eight months 
in my uncle's houſe, I was one day pre- 


ſent 
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ſent at a ludicrous quarrel between him 
and the archdeacon of the dioceſe; and, by 
my conduct on the occaſion, gained great 
approbation from my uncle. The arch- 
deacon, who was Dr. Willoughby's bitter 
enemy, on account of the living of Bridge- 
land being preſented to the doctor in 
preference to himſelf, called one morning 
at the parſonage-houſe, and after he 
was ſeated in the library, accoſted my 
uncle as follows 

Jam come, Dr. Willoughby, to in- 
form you of a complaint, that was laid 
before me by a gentleman of your pariſh. 
He ſaid, that you obliged the corpſe of a 
relation of his, which was brought to be 
buried, to remain a full quarter of an 
hour in the church, before you were 
pleaſed to .give your attendance. Now 
this was very extraordinary, when, if my 
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information be right, you had the uſual 
compliments ſent you. He alſo told me, 
that when the corpſe was depoſited in 
the grave, you neglected the wholeſome 


/ 


and ſalutary cuſtom of quitting the read- 
ing deſk ; and he added: that this 1s a 
general complaint of the whole pariſh, 
that you never go to the grave with any 
corpſe whatſoever. Now, Dr. Willough- 
by, I muſt inform you, if you do not make | 
proper ſubmiſſions, I will complain to the 
biſhop, and then you will be ſubje& to 
the cenſure of the ſixty-eighth canon of 
the eccleſiaſtical law : I would, therefore, 
recommend you to ſubmit.” 

« I ſubmit! Mr. Archdeacon ; make 
ſubmiſſions I ſubmit!” again repeated 
my uncle with much emphaſis —< No! 
you have been miſinformed of, or have 
miſconceived, every iota of the caſe: I 
1 | did 


N 


did not keep the corpſe waiting ten mi- 
nutes, as my nephew here can teſtify : 
but pray where would have been the 
mighty harm if it had ſtaid twenty mi- 
nutes? I dare ſay it will be a long time 
before it ſtirs out of the church again. 
However, it was not my fault that the 
corpſe waited ten minutes; for I was not 
told the time when it might be expected; 
it ought therefore to have waited in the 
hearſe till I was ready. This being a true 
ſtatement of the matter, neither you; nor 
your informer, know any thing about the 
ſixty-eighth canon of the eccleſiaſtical 
law, when you ſay I am ſubject to its cen- 
ſure. The other part of your complaint 
is, that I never come out of my reading- 
deſk when a corpſe is put into the grave. 
This is very true; and the reaſons why I 
generally perform the whole burial-ſervice 


D 3 there, 
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( 54 ) 
there, if the funeral is in the church, are, be- 


cauſe my church is not too large for me 


to be heard clearly in every part of it; 
and I alfo could perform the ſervice to 
better edification, as I thought, in that 
| ſituation, than by crowding, or perhaps 
ſcrambling, amongſt the earth and pews, 
for a ſtation near the grave. But ſtill, 
Mr. Archdeacon, I was virtually preſent 
to all the important purpoſes of religious 
improvement and godlineſs: I was preſent 
with my voice, and the preſcribed forms 
of the church: I was even virtually preſent 
with much more decent ſolemnity, than 
if, at the hazard of falling, or dirtying 
my ſurplice, I had made my way to the 
brink of the grave where the corpſe was 
laid.“ 205 
„Well, Dr. Willoughby,” interrupted 
the archdeacon, © if you run on this man- 
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ner, I ſuppoſe I may wait forty days and 
forty nights, before you have brought 
„our pros and cons to a concluſion.” 


J heard your ſtory with patience,” 


reſumed my uncle, © and I expect you 


will hear mine. I could offer ſome criti- 
cal reflections upon the rubrics of the 
burial-ſervice, tending to ſhew, that the 
{;tuations of the officiating miniſterduring 
its progreſs are not quite ſo clear as might 
be vulgarly imagined. But I ſhould be 


aſhamed to ſhow learning or criticiſm, 
where they would neither be attended to - 


nor underſtood.” 
Do you accuſe me of want of un- 
derſtanding?” cried the archdeacon ; 


* am I your inferior in learning or know- 
ledge, Mr, Rector?“ 


My uncle's anger kept pace with the 


hereeneſs of his antagoniſt; and he rejoined: 
D 4 « Mr. 
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« Mr. Rector me as you like, I till 
perſiſt you are infinitely my inferior in 
learning. I ſuppoſe you have forgot you 
were only a ſimple deacon, for many years 
after I was a doctor in divinity. Perhaps, 
Mr. Archdeacon, you may aſſert, you | 
owe your preſent elevation to your own 
merit: but give me leave to inform you, 
I know better things. I tell you, Mr. 
Archdeacon, you would never have riſen 
to any higher ſtation, than a country-cu- 
rate, or the maſter of a charity-ſchool, if 
you had no other recommendation beſides 
your own merit. If I miſtake not, and if 
the world does not belie you, it was the 
platonic affection the Earl of G 
your ſiſter, his houſe-keeper, that made 
„rector of W 
prebend of D——, and an archdea- 


bore 


you vicar of N 


Con. 


During 


68 
During the latter part of this harangue, 
the muſcles of the archdeacon's face were 
alternately contracted and relaxed; bis 


colour vaniſhed and returned ; till, unable 


any longer to vent his fury in words, he 

clinched his fiſts jn the attitude of de- 

fance, and pulling off his wig, which was 

from the ſame block as my uncle's, he 

threw it in his face. The doctor was not 
long to return the compliment. They 

then proceeded to blows: their gowns 

were ſoon demoliſhed, and boch their 

wigs were thrown behind the fire, 

The battle continued for ſome time 
with equal ſucceſs: for though the arch- 
deacon was the ſtronger man, he was ſo 
blinded by paſſion, that he ſtruck all his 


blows at random; on the contrarv, 'my « 
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uncle, being perfect maſter of his temper, 
knew when to act on the offenſive, and 


D 5 when 


0 
when on the defenſive. Thus art coun- 
terbalanced ſtrength, and victory hover- 
ed undetermined over both the comba- 
tants. My uncle's ſtrength, however, at 
length, began to be exhauſted, though 
he till retained his eagerneſs for the 
fight; and as he had ſuffered very ſevere- 
ly from the cloſe engagement, he pru- 
dently diſentangled himſelf from his 
more powerful antagoniſt, and retreated 
to the further corner of the room. He 
then laid hold of Bedford's Scripture 
Chronology, and hurled it at the head of 
his opponent ; but the archdeacon evaded 
the blow by nimbly ſtooping his head, 
and the ponderous folio ſpent its fury 
againſt a cloſet-door. The biſhop's vicar 
then ſeized a volume of Gill's Expoſition 
of the Bible, and threw it at his adver- 
ſary ; but the heavy tome miſſed its aim, 


and 


(48.9 
and ſtriking againſt the chimney-piece, 
demoliſhed a Chineſe mandarin. Furious 


at the loſs of his porcelain favourite, the 


doctor graſped in his right hand Jacob's 
Law Dictionary, and, in his left, Mi- 


chaelis's Lectures on the New Teſtament, 


and, advancing to meet his antagoniſt, ' 


who had armed himſelf with Kennicot's 
Hebrew Bible, and Cruden's Concord- 
ance, he diſcharged the Dictionary at the 
breaſt of the archdeacon. The vicege- 
rent of the biſhop was ſtunned by the force 
of the blow, and dropt Kennicot out of 
his hand: but, recovering himſelf, he 
aimed the well-bound Concordance at 
the cheſt of my uncle; and, had not the 
faithful Michaelis warded off the blow, he 
muſt have been knocked down by its vio- 
lence. Michaelis then flew from the 
hand of the doctor; but, alas! it only 

D 6 grazed 
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grazed the ſhoulder of the archdeaeon, 


and, forcing a paſſage through the win- 
dow, fell into the court-yard. Tired with 
their diſtant warfare, the combatants re- 
commenced their cloſe engagement. The 
blood now flowed rapidly from my un- 
cle's noſe, and two of the archdeacon's 

front teeth dropt upon the floor. After 
a ſhort exerciſe of their fiſticuff proweſs, 
they ſeparated, and reſumed the war of 
miſſile weapons. Folios, quartos, and 
octavos, flew like hail about the room, 
and victory ſeemed ' dubious to which 
combatant ſhe muſt aſſign the palm. 
Chance, however, at length interpoſed, 
and. guiding a heavy quarto at the head 
of the doctor, ſmote him to the ground. 
The archdeacon ſeeing his adverſary fall, 


advanced to purſue his advantage ; and 


(fo ungovernable was his rage) he pro- 
bably 


* 
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bably would have put an end to my un- 
cle's exiſtence, with a huge folio which 
he brandiſhed in his hand, had I not 
laid bold of him, and conſtrained him to 
deſiſt. | 


I immediately ſeized this favourable 


opportunity of making peace between 


the two dignitaries of the church, and en- 
deavoured, by all the arguments I could 
adduce, to convince them of the extreme 
folly of ſuch a mode of altercation. As 
both the combatants were unwilling to 
renew the fight, they agreed with little 


| heſitation to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities , 


and after they had waſhed away the blood 
from their faces, the archdeacon requeſted 
to be ſupplied with a peruke from my 
uncle's wardrobe. This condeſcenſion 


paved the way to a perfect reconciliation ; 


and they mutually apologized for the ir- 


raſcibility 
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raſcibility of their diſpoſitions. My uncle 
then invited the archdeacon to ſtay din- 
ner, to which the latter readily conſented ; 
and, in the evening, I had the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing him carrricd to his coach, 
in a ſtate of the moſt amicable inebriety. 
From this period, theſe two bitter ene- 
mies became moſt loving friends, and 
uſed frequently to ſpend two vr three 
days at each other's houſes. They often 
laughed at their terrible battle, but never 


evinced the leaſt inclination to engage in 


a ſimilar tray. 


CHAPTER 


(66 


2 


CHAPTER IV. 


AvaARICE was the ruling paſſion of 
Dr. Willoughby's heart, and he daily 
invented new expedients to gratify it. 
Not content with the revenue his pre- 
deceſſor enjoyed, he ſought by the moſt 
arbitrary and oppreſſive means to augment 
it, and ſpared neither labour nor pains 
to accompliſh that end. He exatted his 
tithes with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity; 
and if the proprietor was unable to pay 

the modus, the doctor was "ſure to take 
out a warrant of diſtreſs againſt his 
goods. In that caſe, the unfortunate 
victim of levitical tyranny, was either 
compelled to pay the money, or ſuffer his 
goods to remain in Dr. Willoughby's 
hands, 

> It 
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It would be impoſſible to relate the 
various acts of extortion and cruelty, the 
avarice of my uncle led him to commit. 
His heart was inſenſible to every emotion 
of pity or compaſſion, and inexorably 
ſtecled againſt the admiſhon of one ſoli- 
tary ſentiment of charity or benevolence. 
His mind was always employed on ſome 
ſcheme for the augmentation of his 
wealth; and ſhortly after his quarrel 
with the archdeacon, he conceived a 
deſign of claiming a tithe both for turnips 
and potatoes. f 

A faithful attorney encouraged him to 
proſecute this claim; and adviſed him 
not only to ſue to receive the tithe for 
the future, but alſo to recover the arrears 
due ſince his induction to the rectory. 
Fired at the proſpe& of ſo much ad- 
vantage, the doctor determined to ſpare 
no 


(6 


no expence to gain his cauſe. He con- 


ſulted the opinions of the moſt eminent 
lawyers and civilians on the juſtice of his 
claim and though they were not unani- 
mous in his favour, he was nevertheleſs 
encouraged to perſevere. Still, however, 
he did not venture to proceed before he 
had the permiſſion of his biſhop, whoſe 
favour he was very deſirous of courting ; 
but this was readily obtained ; and the 
right reverend fathet was pleaſed to add, 
that he conſidered Dr. Willoughby's 
conduct as highly meritorious, and of in- 
finite ſervice to the church and religion. 
Thus powerfully incited and encou- 
raged, my uncle inſtructed his attorney to 
demand the tithe and arrears of a re- 
putable farmer, according to the uſual 
legal forms. The farmer, as was ex- 
pected, peremptorily refuſed to pay them, 
and 
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and declared, he was determined to 
make the beſt and utmoſt defence in his 
power, againſt Dr. Willoughby's new 
and unheard-of claim in the pariſh of 
Bridgeland. | 

The name of this © village Hampden” 
was Bell. He had formerly been ſervant 
to a gentleman of conſiderable property 
in the ' pariſh, and marrying his houſe- 
keeper, the maſter placed him in one of 
his farms. In this ſituation, by his great 
frugality and induſtry, he not only brought 
up a large family in a very reputable 
manner, but had alſo ſaved three or four 
hundred pounds, to ſupport his wife and 
himſelf in their old age, and be a little 
portion for their children at their deceaſe. 
In ſhort, he was one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing farmers in the whole pariſh. 

Immediately after he had refuſed to 


comply 


l 

comply with Dr. Willoughby's demand, 
he waited on his landlord, inform- 
ed him of the anſwer he had returned, 
and requeſted his advice, to know how 
he muſt proceed? The landlord told him 
that he muſt on no account ſubmit to pay 
the doctor's demand; and alſo aſſured the 
farmer, that he himſelf would reimburſe 
all his law expences, and even ſell the 
laſt acre of his eſtate, before he would 
ſuffer a tenant of his to be ſo groſsly im- 
poſed upon. 

Flattered by theſe aſſurances and pro- 
miſes, farmer Bell entered vigorouſly 


upon his defence; and, with the noble 


firmneſs of manly virtue, determined to 
reſiſt the inroad of tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion. He employed ſkilful advocates, to 
defend his cauſe ; and though they gave 
him little hopes of ſucceſs, he reſolyed 
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to truſt the deciſion of his cauſe to a 
jury of his peers. Dr. Willoughby was 
equally reſolute, and determined to ſpare 
no expence to bring the conteſt to a 
ſpeedy iſſue. He was well acquainted 
with the quirks, ſubterfuges, and intrica- 
cies of the law, and dreaded the pro- 
craſtination they might occaſion. But 
his lawyers and attornies ſpirited away 
theſe fears, and his own inſatiable avarice 
would not permit him to recede after he 
had advanced fo far. | 
This important cauſe was firſt argued 
in the biſhop's court at Durham, and a 
decree was give in favour of Dr. Wil- 
loughby. On this, the defendant ap- 
pealed to the archbiſhop's court at 
York; and there the ſentence of the 
biſhop's court was confi-med. Still, how- 


ever, the farmer reſolved not to ſubmit. 
He 


1991 
He was ſtill encouraged by the liberal 
promiſes of his landlord; and the ſen- 


tences of the eccleſiaſtical courts did not 


intimidate him. The cauſe was then re- 
moved to the court of King's Bench, ayd 
there a final verdict, with full coſts of 
luits, was given in my uncle's favour, 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy my 
uncle felt on this event. He ordered 
the bells of his church to proclaim it 
to the pariſh; and in the evening, his 
pride ſo far overcame his avarice, {hat 
his houſe was illuminated, and he regaled 
his ſervants, and the underlings of his 
church, with roaſt beef and ſtrong ale. 
Nor did his triumph reſt here, for on the 
Sunday- following, he choſe his text 
from the 18th chapter of Numbers, the 
21ſt verſe, © And behold, I have given 


the children of Levi, all the tenth in 
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Iſrael for an inheritanee, for the ſervice 
which they ſerve, even the ſervice of the 
tabernacle.” He deſcanted largely on 
the divine inſtitution of tithes, and re- 
capitulated the curſes that are denounced 
againſt thoſe who withhold the portion 
of the Levite. During the ſermon, he 
made many alluſions to his late conteft, 
and concluded it by returning thanks fer 
the victory he had obtained. 

\ Whilt Dr. Willoughby thus manifeſt 
ed his joy from the pulpit, and profaned 
the temple of religion with his worldly 
diſputes, conſternation and dread were 
legibly imprinted on the countenances 
of his pariſhioners, and they ſilently de- 
plored the burthen they were unable: to 
alleviate. 

Farmer Bell was now deſtined to ex- 
perience a ſevere reyerſe of fortune. My 


uncle, 


e, 
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uncle, exaſperated at his obſtinacy, and 
the length and expence of the conteſt, de- 
termined to wreak his utmoſt vengeance 
on this unfortunate man. His cattle and 
implements of huſbandry were ſold, and 
himſelf thrown into priſon, The little 
ſum of money he had ſaved for the winter 
of life, was ſpent during the trial, to 
ſatisfy the voracious demands of lawyers 
and attornies : and when, in the extremity 
of his diſtreſs, he applied to his landlord 
for relief, and reminded him of the pro- 
miſes he had formerly made him, the 
landlord returned for anſwer, that he did 
not recollect having promiſed any thing; 
and as he had not ſigned any written 
agreement, he was not obliged to per 
form whatever he (Bell) might call his 
promiſes. 


Thus were the fair hopes of our village 
Ariſtides 


; "| £428") 
Ariſtides deſtroyed : the hard-earned pit. 
tance of his youth, was ſpent to pamper 
the peſts of civilized ſociety, and himſelf 
condemned to languiſh the remainder of 
his life, amidſt the horrors and miſeries of 
a priſon. His children, the pride and 
glory of his declining years, were turned 
off the farm by their inhuman landlord, 
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and obliged to go to ſervice, whilſt their 
aged mother ſought an aſylum in the 


ä 


priſon with her huſband. 
The remainder of farmer Bell's hiſtory 
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is ſhort. His wife, the faithful companion 
of his ſorrows, caught the gaol - fever, 
« which in a few days terminated her af- 
fictions and life. The fortitude of Bell 
was not ſufficient to bear this laſt ſtroke: 
he become dejected and melancholy, and 
no longer delighted in the ſociety of his 
children, who ſtrove by every method in 
their 
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their power to cheer and enliven the 


ſolitary gloom of his priſon. But all the 


efforts of their filial piety were ineffeQual ; 
his melancholy daily increaſed, and de- 
ſpair ſeemed to be too firmly rooted in 
his heart, ever to be eradicated. Death 


at length compaſſionated his ſufferings, | 


and put a period to his miſery and woe. 

Such was the cataſtrophe of farmer 
- Bell: and thus did Dr. Willoughby, by 
ſeeking to gratify his accurſed ſpirit of 
avarice and revenge, entail diſtreſs and 
- miſery on a worthy family, and become 
the eventual murderer of two perſons, 
who, but for his rapacity and cruelty, 
might have lived many years in happineſs 
and peace. 

A few weeks after my uncle's law- 
ſuit was terminated in his favour, and 
he had purſued the miſerable victim of 

VOL. 1. E his 
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his avarice to the grave he engaged 1 in a 
new diſpute with his pariſhioners. He 

demanded a tithe of milk. The farmers 
refuſed to pay it, and, ſenſible of the 
danger that threatened them, they en- 
tered into a general aſſociation, in hopes, 
by their united efforts, to be able to de- 
fend their property againſt this new im- 
poſition. A phalanx of lawyers and at- 
tornies was employed to combat the 
merits of this important cauſe, and every 
precaution, that deſpair could prompt or 
cunning ſuggeſt, was taken to enſure 
ſucceſs. Fortune however interpoſed, 
and riddea the farmers of their formidable 
antagoniſt, before the time of the trial. 
Dr. Willoughby died of an apoplexy; 
and, when his will came to be read, I 
found myſelf entitled only to a legacy of 


twenty pounds ; the remainder of his 


4 = property 


1 
property he W to charitable pur- 
poſes. _ 
felt very little affliction for the loſs of 
my uncle, and when I became acquainted 
with the ſmallneſs of his bequeſt, the 
Portion of grief I experienced was 
changed into emotions of anger and re- 
fentment. I curſed his memory and the 
hour I had entered his houſe; and de- 
| termined to quit the country as ſoon as 
I ſhould receive my legacy. My plan 
was to go to London, and endeavour 
there to procure a fituation fimilar to 
that which I held in my uncle $ houſe. 
The ardour of youth, aſſiſted by my in- 
experience of the world, infpired me with 
the moſt favourable expectations of the 
ſucceſs of my project, and dreams of 
wealth and honour were continually 
preſent to my imagination. 
* 2 When 
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When I received my legacy, -which 
was a few days after the funeral of my 
uncle, I paid a viſit to the grave of my 
father, and watering it with my tears, 4 
vowed to maintain the moſt ſolemn obe- 
dience to his dying injunctions.— Ves, 
my beloved father (I inwardly exclaim- 
ed, as I proſtrated myſelf on the earth 
that covered his remains), I will cheriſh 
the memory -of thy words in my heart.; 
neither proſperity nor. adverſity ſhall eraſe 
them from my mind; .but they ſhall .be 
the moniters of my life, and the regula- 
tors of my actions. After I had per- 
formed this tribute of affection to the 


memory of a beloved parent, I made en- 
quiry after the old ſervant who is men- 
tioned in:the beginning of my hiſtory. 1 
found ſhe had ſet.up a ſchool, and with 
its aſſiſtance, and taking in plain- work, 
ATA | ſhe 
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flie contrived to make a very decent main: 4 
tenance. This information pave me vety | 
great ſatisfaction, and as 1 had nothing ö 
now to detain me in the country, I pto- ö 


ceeded to the town of Newcaſtle-upon- 
Tyne, and there made a bargain with 


Gao. 
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the maſter of a collier, for my paſſage to 
London. | N 
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cHAPTER V. 


Ox my arrival at London, 1 was re- 
commended by the maſter of the cbllier, as 
1 had no acquaintance of my own, to 
take up my lodgings at the houſe of a ; 
friend of his, who kept the ſign of the 
Green Dragon, in Virginia-ſtreet. As 1 
at that time knew no difference between 
the eaſt or the weſt end of the town, be- 
tween Virginia-ſtreet or Picadilly, I 
readily agreed to take' up my abode at 
the ſign of the Green Dragon. 

I laboured at this period under an 
error, very common with moſt young men 
in my circumſtances—l imagined, I could 
ſcarcely be a ſingle day in London, with- 
out meeting with a thouſand eligible pro- 

101 0 5 8 poſals 


E 
poſals of employment. I was, however; 
moſt wofully diſappointed ; for, with all 


the qualifications and accompliſhments, 
which I fondly flattered myſelf I poſſeſſed, 


Ffound it was poſſible, and even very pro- 


bable, that I might ſtarve in the metro- 
polis of Great Britain, in the dep6t of 
all the merchandize of the world—in the 
greateſt commercial city—in the proud, 
the boaſted London. | 
This important diſcovery, clouded the 
bright proſpe& that ardent fancy had 
opened to my view. I therefore deemed 
it moſt prudent to make a confident of 


my landlord, as he ſeemed to be a perſon 


of a humane diſpoſition, and whoſe no- 
tions were ſuperior to the generality of 
men in his line of buſineſs. For this pur- 
poſe, I acquainted him with ſuch particu- 


lars of my ſituation, as were neceſſary for 
£4. hun 
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im to 150 0 and requeked his aſhſiance 
1 advice, to procure me {ome employ- 


"2 vo 


ment ſuitable to my education. He 
anſwered me, that that Would be no very 
eaſy matter to accompliſh, for he did not 
doubt, but that chere were many thouſands 
in London, in want of employment, whoſe 
pretenſions were at leaſt equal to my 
own. He, however, adviſed me to adver- 
tiſe in the newſpapers, which be thought 
would be the likelieſt method to ſucceed ; 
and accordingly I publiſhed the follow- 
ing advertiſement : Oe 
« Wants a place :—A young man, who 
lived ſome time with a clergyman, in the 
capacity of ſteward, amanuenſis and com 
panion. He would be happy to accept, 


on reaſonable terms, a ſimilar ſituation, 
and doubts not but his aſſiduity and at- 


tention, would give every ſatisfaction. 
N.B. 


Gu! 
N. B. Enquire of H. W. at Timothy Nants, 
ſign of the Green Dragon, Wer 
ſtreet.“ Ms 
Three weeks paſſed away in a x ſtate of 
fruitleſs expectation. Only one perſon 
came to enquire. after me, and after 
viewing me ſome time with minute atten- 
tion, he informed me, that I was neither 
old enough, nor ſedate- enough, for his 
purpoſe. In vain I requeſted him to ex- 
amine me in ſuch branches of learning 
as were requiſite for the ſituation in which 
he wanted to employ me: but be, with 
ſome aſperity, declined my requeſt, and 
put an end to the conference by telling 
me, that I would never ſuit him, f or he 
diſliked my phyfiognomy. In, this per⸗ 
plexing ſtate of uncertainty and doubt, 
my finances ſoon dwindled away to nearly 
half their original ſum. My, hopes 
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decreaſed in proportion with my money, 
and I began to dread I ſhould have no 
other proſpe& of ſupport left, than to 


enter either into the army or navy. Theſe 


were, however, dreadful alternatives, and 
I determined not to have recourſe to them 
except in the laſt extremity. My mind 
revolted againſt the idea of becoming 
either a ſoldier or a ſailor: I detefted the 
abſurd mechaniſm of the one, and dread- 
ed the boiſterous element of the other. 

In this diftreſs, my landlord, who had 
always uſed me with great kindneſs, and 
profeſſed a ſincere deſire to ſerve me, 
heard of a fituation, which he thought, 
under my preſent circumſtances, it would 


be moſt prudent for me to accept. A 


couſin of his wife's, a pawnbroker, who 
lived in Ratcliff-highway, was at that 
time in want of a young man, who un- 

derſtood 


6 


derſtood book- keeping, and could àttend 


in a ſhop. Though this ſituation was not 


perfectly agreeable to my mind, I was. 
pleaſed with the intelligence, and re- 


queſted Mr.Nants to carry meimmediately 
to the pawnbroker's houſe, that I might 


learn what were his propoſals, and make 


my application before any other perſon 
could hear of the place being vacant. 
Fou need not make yourſelf uneaſy 
on that account,” ſaid Mr. Nants, I 
have already ſecured the place for you, 
if you are inclined to accept it. Mr. 
Lameſly, for that is my couſin's name, 
will pay you the ſame wages as his laſt 
ſnopman had, which were ten gumeas a 
year ; and you will alſo be boarded and 
lodged in his houſe. My couſin has pro- 
miſed to call on you in the evening, and 
as he is rather whimfical, and immenſely 
of E 6 rich 
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- rich withal, I would recommend you to 
pay him great attention and reſpect, for 
firſt impreſſions are generally n 
_<othe beſT? 'o 2 152 4 24 
I did not fail to return my landlord 
many thanks for this teſtimony of his 
friendſhip, and promiſed that my beha- 
viour to his coufin ſhould be conformable 


to his inſtructions. 
In the evening I was introduced to the 
pawnbroker, who came according to his 
promiſe. He was a thin meagre figure, 
about four feet eight inches high. His 
complexion was ſwarthy and pale, and 
© His noſe flat, and almoſt hid between two 
high cheek bones, the covering of which 
dore a ſtrong reſemblance to parchment. 
His lips and chin were ſo much beſmear- 
ed with rappee, that his mouth was al- 
moſt entirely concealed from my obſer- 
70 vation. 
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vation. The:dreſs of this gaunt being 
was as remarkable as his perſon. His 
coat and watiſtcoat ſeemed as if they had 


been made in the gay days of Charles the 


Second; and his breeches, from their 
bulk and evident hard ſervices, were, in 


all likelihood, one of the very pairs that 


came from Holland with the Prince 


of Orange, at the ever- memorable revo- 
lution of 1688. In ſhort, his face would 


have ſerved without a viſor; and his dreſs, 


without alterations, to have acted the 
character of the miſer in a maſquerade. 

When our firſt ſalutations were over, 
Mr. Lameſly, viewing me from head to 


foot, with an eye of ſcrutinizing atten- 
tion, obſerved, that I did not look as if 
I was contaminated with any of, the vi- 
cious and depraved principles, that had 
debauched the minds and underſtandings 

20 of 


wy 
of the riſing generation, and crowded the 


gaols of London with atrocious and har- 
denedoffenders: LES 
I then told him, I had ſpent a conſider- 
able portion of my life in the houſe of a 
clergyman of the church of England; and 
that I had never had either an inclination 
or opportunity of aſſociating with men of 
vicious or depraved principles. 
„It is ten thouſand pities,” ſaid the 
pawnbroker, taking a pinch of ſnuff, and 
ſhrugging up his Thoulders, © that you 


had not been along with one of Mr. Weſt- | 


ley's brethren. From him you might 
have learnt to deſpiſe the vanities and al- 
lurements of this ſinful world, and you 
would have been taught to place your 
heart and affection on the bleſſed hopes 
of a glorious eternity. I myſelf will, 
however, take care to condutt you to 

the 


6 
the tabernacle on the ſabbath- day: there 


you will learn true piety and the eſſence 
of godlineſs, and hear devout exhorta- 


tions, and edifying diſcourſes. To-mor- 


row I intend ſending a porter to aſſiſt you, 
with the help of God; to convey your 


wearing-apparel to my dwelling.” 


I replied to this harangue of the pawn- - 


broker, by telling him, that I hoped he 
would never have any cauſe to alter his 
good opinion of me ; and that I ſhould be 
ready in the morning to attend upon 
him. 1 then left Mr. Lameſly to regale 
himſelf over his pint of porter, and pipe 
of tobacco, and went in queſt of my land- 
lord, to whom I communicated the reſult 
of the conference I had with his couſin. 
« Well!” ſaid my hoſt, © did not I tell 
you he was rather comical? Stick cloſe 
to methodiſm, and you cannot fail to inſi- 
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nuate yourſelf into his good graces. But 


a word in your ear: his wife is almoſt as 
great an oddity as himſelf, though not ſo 
rigid a methodiſt. She 1s-a terrible gin- 


drinker, and at the ſame time, rather. of 


an amorous complexion ; for, between 
ourſelves, I believe the laſt ſhopman was 
turned away on ſuſpicion of being over 
familiar with his miſtreſs. She may per- 
haps fall in love with you; I cannot take 
upon me to anſwer for her: but I think 
there is no great danger that you will fall 
in love with her, for, to my mind, Mrs. 
Lameſly is a perfect antidote to every 
ſentiment of love or deſire.“ 

Theſe inſinuations of my landlord, and 
the little I had ſeen of Mr. Lameſly, by 
no means tended to make a favourable 


impreſſion on my mind, either of the 


pawnbroker's 


{ 59 Y | 
pawnbroker' s or. of his wife's had. 
I refleQted, however, that I was not bound 
for any ſpecified term to this hypocritical, 
pawnbroker, or nis drunken wife; I need 
not, therefore, remain with them any 


longer than was agreeable to myſelf, or 
till I could procure a more eligible ſitu- 
ation. Beſides, I could be no proper 
judge of the merits or faults of theſe 
people until I was better acquainted with 
them: they then might not prove ſo bad 
as they had- been repreſented. It was 
alſo very probable, that the account my 


landlord gave of their characters might 
be exaggerated, through caprice, reſent-, 
ment, or ſome other cauſe, of which 1 
was ignorant. After balancing theſe re- 
flections i in my own mind, 1 reſolved to 
accept Mr. Lameſly's offer, and comfort- 
ed 


18 . 
ed myſelf with the remembrance of the 
old adage, © /evius it patientia, quidquid 
corrigere eſt nefas,” —patience is a ſovereign. 
elixir for all the unavoidable misfortunes. 
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I N the morning the porter came, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lameſley's promiſe, to aſſiſt 
me to carry my clothes to my new habi- 
tation. My landlord and I parted with 
many-proteſtations of friendſhip on both 
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ſides. He again exhorted me to pay 
every attention and reſpect to his couſin, 
and aſſured me, that he would always 
be glad to ſee me at my leiſure hours, 


i 


or do me any ſervice that lay in his. 


8 


power. 


I now took poſſeſſion of my new apart- 
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ment, which was a garret in the back part 
of Mr. Lameſly's houſe. The greater part 


— 


of this attic chamber was occupied by two 
large cheſts, the contents of which I did 


not know, and a heap of old iron, which 


was 


( 92) 
was piled up to the roof. The floor 
ſeemed as if it had never been waſhed, 
ſince the time it was firſt laid; and the 
dim light that proceeded from a window 
almoſt entirely covered with cobwebs, 
exhibited to my view a collection of dirt 
and filth of the moſt odious deſcription. 
My bed was a ſeaman's cot, or hammock, 
which was ſuſpended by ropes, from two 
hooks fixed in one of the beams. The 
furniture of this miſerable bed-eonfiſted 
of an old mattreſs, two moth-eaten blan- 


kets, a greaſy pillow, without a caſe, 


and a ſecond-hand bedfide-carpet inſtead 
of a quilt.. 
When my eyes were fully ſatisfied with 
viewing this wretched apartment, and its 
more miſerable furniture, I came down 
ſtairs, and was conducted by Mr. Lameſly 
into the preſence of his wife. She was a 
| tall 


. 


tall robuſt dame, without a ſingle feature 


in her face that could command affection 
-or eſteem. Her forchead was low and 


flat, and her eyes, deeply ſunk in her 


head, appeared of a crimſon hue. Her 


noſe was profuſely ſtudded with carbun- 


cles, and when ſhe opened her mouth, 
which was of an enormous width, ſhe diſ- 
played a frightful ſet of carious teeth. 
Her age might be about forty ; yet, in 
her dreſs and manners, ſhe imitated the 
Tomping girl of ſixteen, which, together 
with the diſguſting harſhneſs of her ap- 
pearance, inſpired her beholders with a 
ſpecies of contempt nearly bordering on 
deteſtation. | 
„ This,” ſaid Mr. Lameſly, who prided 
himſelf highly on his oratorical abilities, 
and never let ſlip an opportunity of diſ- 
playing them, “is the young man who 


( 94 ) 
was recommended to my ſervice by my 
couſin Nants. The youth's appearance, 
I think, promiſes well - but you know it 
is a conſtant maxim with me, never to 


place too much dependence on outward 


ſhow. I myſelf, to wit, am not a very 
dapper or ſuperficial man, yet for ho- 
neſty, ſobriety, and uprightneſs, and a 
comfortable, nay, I may well venture to 
ſay, round ſum in the three per cents, be- 
fides India bonds, I believe there are 


very few men in Lombard · ſtreet. who can 


equal Nehemia Lameſly. If you defire 
to gain my favour, Willoughby, you muſt 
always behave reſpectfully and reveren- 
tially to your miſtreſs; and if you have 
the good fortune to conciliate her eſteem, 
you will not fail to ſecure mine.“ 
Here Mr. Lameſley's harangue, and my 
| reply, were interrupted by a young wo- 
| man 


1 | 
man coming into the ſhop. She held a 
child in her arms, and another of about 
two years of age walked by her ſide. 
Advancing towards the counter, behind 
which the pawnbroker's wife ſtood, ſhe 
curtſied, and, preſenting a bundle, re- 
queſted to have two guineas upon its con- 
tents. 4 2 . 

The bundle was then opened, and 
found to contain a filk cloak, four India» 
muſlin handkerchiefs, the ſame number 
of aprons, ,and two cotton gowns: the 
whole as good as new. Mrs. Lameſly, 


5 after ſhe had examined them attentively, 
6 faid : Fer” 
£ “Sure, Ma'am, you muſt labour under 
"© Þ fone mighty miſtake reſpecting the value 
"> of theſe things. The ſhop is already full 
with trumpery of the ſame kind: and, in- 
y deed, wearing apparel is a commodity I, 


an 
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am never deſirous to take, becauſe it has 
not a ready ſale, unleſs we let it go very 
cheap. I therefore aſſure you, on my 
conſcience, I could not poſſibly venture 
to lend you more than half-a-guinea on 
all you have got in your bundle.” 

At this declaration, the young woman 
burſt into tears. 

cc Good God!” cried ſhe, with much 
agitation, cannot you afford to let me 
have a ſingle guinea on thoſe things, 
which, I am ſure, coſt me five times that 
ſum. Then my poor children muſt ſtarve | 
indeed | I pray you conſider my wretch- 
ed, helpleſs babes : their misfortunes and 
mine have reduced me to the neceſſity of 
pawning my clothes, but I hope, in 2 
month at fartheſt, te be able to redeem 
them.” . 

« To buy and to ſell, to borrow and to 
lend, 


49 
lend, are different things!” exclaimed 
Mr, Lameſly. 3 

« Good woman,“ cried his wife, in a 


5 


. 
0 


tone of contempt, for her heart was not 
formed of materials to ſympathize at the 
afflictions of others, © you ſhall have fif- 
teen ſhillings for your things; and that, 
Jaſſure you, is the very laſt farthing I can 
afford to give; ſo you may either take it, 
or go try if you can ſucceed better elſe- 
where, which, I believe, you will not 
find to be the caſe.” _ 

After ſome helitation, the young wo- 
man, at length, agreed to this bargain; 
and I was inſtructed by the pawnbroker 
how to make out a duplicate. The ap- 
pearance and modeſt behaviour of this 
young woman, intereſted me greatly in 
her favour. I had never before ſeen a 
countenance, on which real anguith and 
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diſtreſs were ſo viſibly depicted. The 
pale tint which grief had ſpread over her 
face, added a melancholy charm to her 


beauteous features, and diſplayed the lily- 
fairneſs of her complexion. Her perſon 
was graceful and elegant, ſuch as could 
derive no advantage from the embelliſh- 
ments of dreſs. As I had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the hiſtory 
of this amiable female, a few days after 
I -firſt ſaw her, I will, for the ſatisfaction 
of my readers, relate it in her own 
words.— 7 Fn 
« I was the daughter of a reputable 
farmer in one of the weſtern counties of 
England; and, being an only child, I re- 
ceived an education ſuperior to the gene- 
rality of women in my condition of life. 
Neither pains nor expence were ſpared, 
to render me miſtreſs of every female ac- 
compliſhment. 


. 

compliſhment. I was my father's pride 
and delight ; and he frequently boaſted - 
that his daughter was a fit match for the 
firſt lord in-the land. Theſe were happy 
days! too ſoon gone; and, alas! never to 
be recalled ! How ſad, how diſmal, 1s the | 
remembrance of paſt happineſs, when 
contraſted with preſent miſery! 

« My father died when I was eighteen, 
and left five hundred pounds between my 
mother and I. From this fatal period I 
date all my misfortunes. As my mother 
and I were unable to manage the buſi- 
neſs of the farm, we gave it up, and ſold 
the ſtock, which increaſed our property 
to near ſeven hundred pounds. We then 
took a ſmall cottage, and determined to 
live on the intereſt of our money, ſeclud- 
ed, as we thought, from the treachery and 
villany of the world. | 
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In this humble and retired ſituation 
we became acquainted with a man who 
kept a ſhop in the neighbouring village. 
In a ſhort time the acquaintance ripened 
into a friendſhip, and we conſidered Mr, 
Pots as the beſt and worthieſt ſoul on the 
face of the earth. It would be fatiguing | 
to relate all the circumſtances that in- 
duced us to put confidence in this wretch; 
let it ſuffice to ſay, he was a conſtant 
church-goer, took the ſacrament at the 
ſtated times, and liberally diſpenſed his 
half-pence to the poor. With ſplendid 
qualifications like theſe, it need not be 
wondered at, that he gained our confi- 
dence and eſteem, and prepared us to 
ſwallow, without heſitation, the bait he 
was making ready for us. 

« After we had been acquainted about 


ten months, Mr. Potts called one morn- 


ing 
* 


E 

ing on my mother, and told her that he 
had purchaſed a large farm about eight 
miles diſtance from the place where we 
lived, and paid {ix hundred pounds on 
making the bargain. He alſo told her, 
that he was to pay nine hundred niore on 
taking poſſeſſion of the farm, which he 
was to do in fix weeks ; and added, that 
he wanted ſeven hundred pounds againſt 
that time. and as he could afford, both to 
give a premium, and five per cent. inte- 
reſt for the money, he would prefer bor- 
rowing it of my mother before any other 
perſon. 

« My mother was delighted at this new 
act of his friendſhip (as ſhe called it), 
and without making any enquiries into 
the reality of Mr. Potts's pretenſions, 
the drew her money out of the ſecurity 
in which it was veſted, and placed it in 

* 3 his 
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his hands. Immediately after Mr. Potts 
received the ſeven hundred pounds, he 


left the country; and, as I have been 


ſince informed, took ſhipping for South 
America. My mother ſurvived the loſs 
of her fortune- only a very few wecks. 
After her death, I attempted in vain to 
get into ſervice near the place where I 
was born. The farmers ſaid I was too 
_ fine a lady to work, and the gentlemen 
told me they would never employ a ſer- 
vant who had been as well educated as 
their daughters. 
* Thus inſulted and rejected, I found 
I need not expect to procure employ- 
ment among my acquaintance. I then 
went to Portſmouth ; where, as I was 
happily, unknown, I ſoon ſucceeded in 
getting a place. As I remained only a 


ſhort time in ſervice, I ſhall not relate 
he 


Gez) 
the many diſagreeable incidents that liap- 
pened to me in that humiliating ſtation; 
but paſs on to the time when I became 
a wife. 


My Huſband, who is a ſailor, carried 1K 
me to-London ſhortly after-I was married. 1 


Here I remained for ſome time, contented uy... 


and happy; and in theſe, my children, 1 0 
ſeemed to have forgot all my former | ith 
_ troubles. and misfortunes: till about fix 8 
months ago, my huſband ſailed for the 8 
Weſt Indies, and left me a monthly note |; 
for three guineas, payable at the mer- $ 
chant's office; to whom the ſhip belonged. i 


This note is the cauſe of my preſent dif+ 
treſs. It happened unfortunately for me, 


that on the day when my money became 
due, Lleft the note upon a table within 
reach of my little boy; and he, poor Fl fi 

4 child, "is 


e 
child, ignorant of its value, put it into 
the fire. 

e As I recollected the merchant's di- 
rection, I-waited upon him, in hopes that 
I might be' able to convince' him of the 
truth of my ſtory, and receive my money 
as well without as with the note. But 
here my expectations were diſappointed, 
The gentleman belonging to the office, 
laughed at the ſtory of my note, which, 
he ſaid, was a very plauſible one, but 
ſhould not deceive him; he therefore 
adviſed me, if I did not wiſh to take up 
my abode in Newgate, to go imme 
diately about my buſineſs. 

« In this dilemma, as I could not apply 
to the law for redreſs, without ſpending 
the Four guineas my huſband had left me, 
I determined to endure my misfortune 


with 


0 


105) 
with patience, and endeavour, by my 


vs 


own frugality and induſtry, to make my 
little ſtock go as far as poſſible, With 
this view, I removed my furniture into a 
cheaper apartment, and took in plain- 
work. Fortune for ſome time ſmiled on my 
endeavours, and by the friendſhip of a kind 
old woman, who lives in the ſame houſe 
with me, I was almoſt enabled to preſerve . 
my little ſtock entire, till my children 
caught the ſmall-pox. I was then unable 
to work, my whole time being occupied 
with attending upon my poor babes. My 
money was ſoon ſpent, to procure the 
medicines and nouriſhment neceſſary for 
them during their fickneſs; and when 
they recovered, I found myſelf too weak 
to work, too proud to beg, and too fond 
of life to ſtarve. —You know the ſequel.” 

Such was the tale this amiable woman 


related 
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related of her own ſufferings. I, at that 

time, knew little of the hiſtory which is 
called the way of the world. I thought 
it improbable that a merchant could be 
guilty of a baſe or ungenerous action to 
any one, much leſs to the wife of him by 
whoſe toil his merchandize is acquired. 
But experience has ſince taught me, that 
the high character of the merchant is ſo 
rapidly on the decline, that in a few years, 
the profeſſion of a merchant, will become 
as proverbial for meanneſs and duplicity, 
as a. taylor is at the preſent day for 


cowardice, or a bailiff for want of hu- 
manity, 


CHAPTER 


ee 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir would be an herculean taſk to relate 


the buſineſs: of all who came into our 


ſhop only for a ſingle day. Our cuſtomers 
were of all deſcriptions ; from the forlorn 


outeaſt of ſociety, the victim of vice and 


diſeaſe, who parts with the laſt remain- 


ing article of her houſhold furniture to 


ſupply her daily potations of gin, to the 
{pruce well-dreſſed clerk, who pawns his 
watch, that he may attend the weekly 
club, or viſit Vauxhall, or the theatres. 

At our ſhop vice procured the temporary 
means of ſupplying its gratifications, and 
folly accelerated its own ruin. 

One day, after I had been about two 
months in the pawnbroker's ſervice, and 
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gained a very conſiderable inſight into the 
buſineſs, a ſtout young man came into 
the ſhop, and producing a faſhionable 
filver watch, demanded to have three 
guineas upon it. 

His dreſs and appearance beſpoke him 
a clergyman, but his manners and diſ- 
courſe ſoon. convinced me, that he be- 

longed to another fraternity ; for laying 
aſide the cant he aſſumed when he firſt 
entered the ſhop, he proceeded to inform 
the pawnbroker's wife of a variety of 
adventures he had been engaged in with 
an old acquaintance of her's, whom he 
called Tom Colley. 

„ ſhould be very happy,” cried Mrs. 
* Lameſly, when the pſeudo clergyman had 
done ſpeaking, © to ſerve any of Mr. 
Colley's friends; but on my conſcience, 
my dear Sir, you aſk ſo very exorbitant a 


price 


(10090 
price for your watch, that I dare not 


even venture to look at it. Times have 
been very hard of late, and it requires a 
great deal of money to keep the juſtice's 
people in good humour. I affure you, 
we have had great out-goings, and devil- 
iſh ſmall incomings. But, howſomever, 
as you were recommended to our ſhop by 
a particular friend, and we may expect 
to have your cuſtom for the future, you 
ſhall have two guineas on the watch, and 
then I am ſure, after the expence of the 
neceſſary alterations, we ſhall ſcarcely be 
able to make our own money of it.” 
„Well, miſtreſs,” rejoined the pick- 
pocket, I am content. Let me have 
the two yellow-boys ; and ſhould J have 
any thing in your way, you may depend 
I ſhall not go paſt your ſhop- door.“ 
Then, telling me not to make out a 


duplicate, 
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| ( 
| duplicate, and wiſhing Mrs. Lameſly: a: 
good morning, he went out of the ſhop. _ 

The pſeudo clergyman had not been 
gone above three quarters of an hour, 
before his friend Colley entered the ſhop. 
He was a tall, well-made young man: 
his carriage was eaſy and polite, and his 
manners faſhionable and genteel. After 
the uſual ceremonies of enquiry were 
over, Mrs. Lameſly accoſted him thus: 

„What has become of you, my pretty 
rogue? It is an age ſince we had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you. We really thought 
you had left-town, and were gone to re- 
ſide in the country. Indeed my huſband 
was fooliſh enough to ſuppoſe you had 
been locked up. Now pray tell me, in 
God's name, what has kept you ſo long 
away from us?” 


cc Why, 
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« Why, mydear woman, you muſt know 
have been at Epſom races, and engaged 
in ſuch a variety of other buſineſs, that 
for theſe ſix weeks paſt I have not had a 
ſingle moment's time to ſpare; or, upon 
my ſoul, I ſhould certainly have been 
down to ſee you.” 

% But what ſucceſs have you had of 
late?“ interrupted Mrs. Lameſly. © How 
has fortune uſed you?” 

Oh, my dear creature,” rejoined the 
thief, « fortune has bilked me moſt curſ- 
edly of late. I have had nothing but a 
moſt confounded run of ill luck! I have 
not plucked the wings of a ſingle pigeon 
ſince I faw you! Damn hazard and pharo, 
I fay: the flats are all turned rooks now- 
a-days, and a knight of the garter can 
cheat with as much dexterity and adroit- 
neſs, as the knowingeſt black-leg among 

us. 
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us. One right honourable gentleman 
- gulled me to the tune of three hundred 
pounds, and another noble lord to the 
tune of one hundred and fifty. I, how- 
ever, nimmed a few articles from them, 
which, I am of opinion, will ſuit very 
well to ſend out by the next India fleet.” 

He then produced four diamond rings; 
two gold watches, with chains of the 
ſame metal; a gold ſnuff-box ; three ſil- 
ver watches, and ſeveral ſmall articles of 
a ſimilar deſcription. 

This was a matter of too great impor- 
tance, to be tranſacted in Mr. Lameſly's 
abſence: Mr. Colley was therefore invit- 
ed to ſtay dinner, and as I was not per- 
mitted to dine with the pawnbroker and 
his wife, I did not hear how the bargain 
was concluded, 


Such, 


( 213 ) 
Such, with very little variation, were 
Mr. Lameſly's cuſtomers : and my employ- 
ment was to attend upon them, to keep 
the ſhop in order, and ſhut it up every 
night at nine o'clock. On the Sunday 
mornings, I went conſtantly to the taber- 
nacle in Moorfields, with Mr. Lameſly. 
This was a duty he would never permit 
me to diſpenſe with: but on the Sunday 
afternoons, or when the ſhop was ſhut 
up, I had hberty to go where I pleaſed, 
provided I returned home before ten 
o'clock, which was the time Mr. Lameſly 
uſually retired to reſt, ; 
Apidſt the immenſe multitude that 
London contains, I formed no friendſhip, 
ſcarce any acquaintance, I had no reliſh 


for the vices and pleaſures of my equals, 


and hated and deteſted their ignorance 
and brutality. While, on the other hand, 
thoſe 
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thoſe with whom I would have wiſhed to 

have aſſociated, in their turn, rejected 
and deſpiſed the poverty or meanneſs of a 

pawnbroker's boy. age 
Whilſt I was thus debarred by inclina- 

tion and neceſſity from having any com- 


merce with the living, Idiligently employ- 
ed my leiſure hours in cultivating and in- 
ereaſing my acquaintance with the dead. 
My favourite claſſics ſupplied. me with 
the means of cheering and enlivening 
many a vacant hour, which would other- 
wile have hung heavy on my hands. My 
library conſiſted of a Horace that wanted 
the Arie Poetica, and a Virgil without the 
Georgics; Terence's Comedies, complete; 
and an odd volume of Tully's Works, 
which contained his Offices, and his beau- 
tiful Treatiſe on Friendſhip. I.alſo poſ- 
ſeſſed a fragment of Longinus, and Thu- 
cydides's. 


( ms ) | 
cydides's Funeral Orations. The only Eng- 
liſh books I had in my collection were, 
an odd volume of Shakſpeare's plays, 
and Pope's Eſſay upon Man. I purchaſed 
my books at a cheap rate, of a man who 
kept a book-ſtall on Tower Hill, and the 
greateſt expence that attended the pro- 
ſecution of my ſtudies were the candles, 
which I was obliged to furniſh at my own 
coſt. | 
One night Mr. Lameſly happened to 
be up later than his uſual time of retiring 
to reſt; and perceiving a light in my 
garret, he came ſoftly up ſtairs, ſnatched 
my book out of my hand, before I was 
even aware of his approach, and angrily 
demanded what profane hiſtory I was 
reading? | 

It is Shakſpeare's Merchant of Ve- 
nice,” anſwered I. 
5 Shakſpeare's 


- 
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* Shakſpeare's diſciple of the Devil, 
you ſhould rather ſay!” exclaimed the 
pawnbroker ;” © and your candle, I pre- 
ſume, is Shakeſpeare's alſo?” 

« No! 1 the candle with my 
own money.“ 

© Then did Mr. an give you 
permiſſion to ſit up burning a light in my 
houſe at this time of night? He muſt be 
a very odd ſort of a gentleman if he took 
that liberty.” 


He then turned over a few pages of 


the book, and caſting his eye on the 


Merry Wives of Windſor, he exclaimed: 
« ' Heyday! What's here? I ſuppoſe 
this fellow, Shakſpeare, wrote Moll 
Flanders, and other merry hiſtories, 
though I cannot ſay I ever remember to 
have heard the gentleman's name. But 
this I know, not one of his profane hiſ- 
tories 


1 


1% 

tories ſhall defile my houſe; ſo if you 
have any more of them, I expect you will 
immediately deliver them up to me, that 
may commit them forthwith to the 
flames: and would to God that I had the 
diſpoſal of all the copies that remain in 
the world“? 

I aſſured him that I had no more of 
_Shakſpeare's works than what he held 
in his hand, and was proceeding to de- 
fend the reputation of our immortal bard, 


when the pawnbroker interrupted me by 
ſaying : 


„ will hear nothing you can allege ; 

ſo you may as well hold your tongue. 

| Your candle I will take down ſtairs, for 
it is not proper you ſhould have one in 
your apartment at this time -of night; 
and as for Shakſpeare's Merchant of 
c Venice, and Merry Wives of Windſor, 


5 they 


. 

they will ſerve me to light my pipe with, 
and that think js their fitteſt purpoſe.” 

He then retreated down ſtairs, and left 
me to ruminate on the loſs of my beloved 
Shakſpeare. I curſed the barbarous 1g- 
norance and bigotry of the pawnbroker, 
and bleſſed myſelf that I had received an 
education, which enabled me to taſte the 
pure and unadulterated delights which 
literature affords. I envied not the miſer 
his gold, nor the noble his extenſive do- 
mains—"* Give me,” ſaid I, adopting 
the prayer of Agur, © neither riches nor 
poverty; feed me with food convenient 
for me; and when the labour of the day 
is over, when I have earned the pittance 
neceſſary for exiſtence, let me be permit- 
ted to eke from the hours that are allotted 
to reſt, a portion of time which I may de- 
oy dicate 


4 
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dicate to the recreation and improvement 


of my mind.“ 

The morning after this adventure took 
place, Mr. Lameſly called me into the 
parlour, and read me a long lecture on 
the wickedneſs of peruſing play-hooks, 
which, he affirmed, were written by the 
inſpiration of the Devil, as were all no- 
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vels and romances, conſequently they 
were the Devil's books, and the readers 
of them were the Devil's children. I did 
not attempt to confute this ridiculous 


doctrine, becauſe I was well aware that 


argument would have very little influence 
on a mind that was warped by ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and an utter averſion to every 
ſpecies of enjoyment which he himſelf ; 
could not participate in. I therefore pa- 4 
tently ſuffered the pawnbroker to ex- 4 
dauſt his invectives: and I had reaſon to 


congratulate 


6 


congratulate myſelf on my ſilence, for he 


attributed it to penitence and contrition, 
and diſmiſſed me with a ſlight reprimand; 
telling me, he hoped he ſhould never 
diſcover me with a play-book in my hand 
again, and charging me not to burn a 
candle in my garret after ten o'clock. 
From this time I was obliged to proſe- 
cute my ſtudies by ſtealth ; and for fear of 
another interruption, I bought a bottle of 
phoſphorus and ſome matches, by which 
means I could procure a light at any time 
of the night, without making the ſmalleſt 
noiſe. U alſo took the precaution always 
to hang one of my blankets over the door, 
to prevent the light of my candle ſhining 
through any of the crannies. Thus I effec- 
tually eluded detection, and was enabled 


to proſecute my uſual ſtudies, 


CHAPTER 


t 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I HAD now been about fix- months in 
the pawnbroker's ſervice, and underſtood 
the buſineſs well enough to be truſted 
in the ſhop by myſelf: and as Mr. Lame- 
ſly's concerns frequently called him 
abroad, and his wife grew daily fonder 
of her bottle, almoſt the whole manage- 
ment of it depended on me. I found the 
pawnbroker's chief profit conſiſted in re- 
ceiving ſtolen goods, which were after- 


wards diſpoſed of, at an under value, to 


captains of ſhips, going to the Eaſt or 


Weſt Indies. The captains, who were 
engaged in this Jucrative trade, were well 


acquainted how he procured the property 


which he ſold at ſo cheap a rate; but, as 
their gains were immenſe, and their no- 
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tions of moral reflitude not very ſevere, 
they felt few or no ſcruples at the conti- 
nuance of this nefarious traffic. The dit- 
ficulty of detection was alſo a ſtrong i in- 
centive to their avarice ; for, whenever 
we ſent any goods on ſhipboard, we pack- 
ed them up in ſmall boxes, which we 
marked ſhip-ſtores, cabin-ſtores, candles, 
or with the name of any other article that 
is uſeful at ſea. By this means they al- 
ways eſcaped being examined by the cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers. 

About this time, an accident happen- 
ed, which plunged Mr. Lameſly into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, and occaſioned a total 
revolution in his affairs. His friend Col- 
ley, who was taken up ſoon after I ſaw 
him, had been tried, and ſentenced for 
death at the Old Bailey: but being pro- 
mifed a pardon, on condition of diſcover- 


ing 


( 22g 3 

ing his accomplices, and the receiver r of 
the ſtolen goods, he confeſſed that my 
maſter was the receiver. In conſequence 
of this information, a detachment of po- 
lice officers came from Bow-ſtreet, to 
ſearch Mr. Lameſly's premiſes ; and find- 
ing the identical goods, they apprehend- 
ed him, and carried him before a magiſ- 
trate, by whom he was commited to 
Newgate, to take his trial at the enſuing 
ſeſſions. 

After Mr. Lameſly's impriſonment, the 
buſineſs was ſtill carried on as uſual, ex- 
cept that he gave poſitive orders, that we 
were not to accept any pledges of conſide- 
rable value, nor ſell any without his per- 
miſſion. [ went regularly three times a 
week to viſit him in Newgate, and re- 
ceive his orders. At firſt I found him ex- 
ceſſively agitated and diſpirited at the 
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horrors of a biſon; but in a ſhort time 
his deſpondency wore off, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by a firm reliance that he would 
be acquitted on his trial. The foundation 

on which he built his hopes of an acquit- 
tal was, that four of the tabernacle mi- 
niſters undertook to ſwear he was out of 
town at the time when he was ſuppoſed 
to have received the ſtolen goods. For 
this important ſervice, theſe worthy per- 
ſonages were to be paid a gratuity of 
| twenty pounds each before the trial, and 
thirty pounds more apiece when it was 
over. 5 
My ſituation, which had long been 


very diſagreeable, was now rendered in- 
tolerable by the abſence of Mr. Lameſly; 


for beſides the drudgery of the ſhop, 
which now devolved wholly on myſelf, 
I had to bear the whims and caprices of 

| 5 
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my miſtreſs, whoſe conduct, unreſtrained 


by the preſence and authority of her huf- 
band, now broke out into the moſt vio- 
ent exceſſes. She was ſeldom ſober from 
morning till night, and her paſſions were 
ſo inflamed by liquor, that ſhe often ſet 
decency at defiance. 

It is neceſſary, in this place, to give 
my readers ſome account of my own per- 
ſon. I was at this time about nine- 
teen, My height did not exceed the 
middle ſtature ; but my limbs were ſtout, 
well-proportioned, and robuſt: I alſo 
poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, that ſpe- 
cies of beauty which unimpaired health 
never fails to imprint upon the com- 
plexion. 

Theſe perſonal qualifications made a 
deep impreſſion on the mind of Mrs. 
Lameſly ; and ſhe frequently commended 
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the fairneſs of my complexion, or praiſed 
the ſymmetry of my leg. After the im- 
priſonment of her huſband, her compli- 
ments were changed into careſſes, and 
her praiſes into proteſtations of love. She 
even proceeded ſo far as to hint that a 
gratification of her amorous inclinations 
would not be unacceptable. For ſome 
time I pretended not to underſtand her 
hints, and behaved with the utmoſt cool- 
neſs and reſerve; till at length ſhe became 
ſo very explicit, that I could no longer fei gn 
ignorance, I then told her, in order to 
rid myſelf of her diſagreeable ſolicita- 
tions, that I ſhould certainly make her 
huſband acquainted with her conduct, if 
ſhe did not immediately deſiſt from her 
ſhameleſs importunity. 

For ſeveral days my menaces had a 
good effect, and Mrs. Lameſly not only 

| behaved 
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behaved to me with the neee decency 4 
and decorum, but alſo abſtained from her 1 
uſual potations of Geneva. I began to 4 

? hope [I had affected a thorough reforma- - q 


tion in her: but, alas! this calm was 
only the forerunner of a ſtorm, more ter- 
rible in its conſequences than any I had 
yet experienced. 
One evening after the ſhop was Mut 
up, Mrs. Lameſly called me into her bed- 
chamber, on pretence of removing a cheſt, 
and offering me a glaſs of neat Hollands, 
which I refuſed, ſhe took hold of my. 
hand, and, with a ſignificant leer, broke 

out into the following exclamation : To | 
* By the living God! I am not ſorry my 


huſband is in gaol, nor do I care how, long 


he ſtays there, ſince you are in every re- 
7705 ſo capable of ſupplying his Place; 
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and, on my conſcience, in ſome things [ 
| believe 3 you would do much better.” 

I haſtily withdrew my band from her's; ; 
and, with a look of indignation, told her, 
I underſtood her meaning, but if ſhe for- 
got her duty, I ſhould not forget mine. 

16 Duty! duty!“ reiterated the frail 
female, © who ever thinks of duty 
but hypocrites or fools? So you pre- 
tend to be as ſanctified and ſtarch 

as if butter would not melt in your 
mouth, You were taught thoſe canting 
maxims by old nabs, forſooth. Ha! ha! 
No! no! They won't do with me; ſo 
_ paſs them over, forget them, and I will 
teach you better things. Let you and 
me enjoy ourſelves while we can. Life 
is but ſhort you know ; and it is our care to 
make it ſweet. As long as old nabs re- 


mains 


1 


mains under lock. god 1 I will make 


you as happy as 


At theſe words, ſhe threw her arms 


about my neck, and uttered a great many 
expreſſions too groſs for the delicacy of 
my hiſtory. The more I remonſtrated, 
the more vehement ſhe grew: till at 


length, exaſperated at her behaviour, I 


forcibly extricated myſelf from her nau- 


ſeous embraces, and declared that, in the 
morning, I would acquaint Mr. Lameſly 
with her conduct. 
At this declaration, ſhe grew frantic 
with rage and diſappointment, and, find- 
ing all her efforts were vain, ſhe ſwore, 
by the living God, ſhe would be re- 
venged. ; 

©« Yes, cruel monſter !” cried ſhe, foam- 


ing with anger, © you ſhall reap the full 


effects of your barbarity | they ſhall fall 
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on your accurſed head with ſevenfold 
vengeance, and 1 will neither pity nor re- 
lent —Baſe, ungenerous boy, to flight 
my proffered affection. Brute, hard- 
hearted devil, rather let me call you. But 


no matter: I have got miſery in ſtore for 
you: I could tear you limb from limb, 
and feaſt upon your carcaſe. But that 
would be mercy to you, and for you l 
have got no mercy in ſtore. No, wretch! 
your torments ſhall be lingering, and your 
agonies protratted !” 

| She could proceed no farther: paſſion 
choaked her utterance, and ſhe wildly 
threw herſelf upon the floor. I attempted 
to raiſe her up, but ſhe commanded me 
to deſiſt, and again renewed her torrent of 


imprecations. 


I anſwered her in a tone of indignation, 
that I feared her malice leſs than I did 


her 
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Lied} ANG DR DO[tDU32S. JUDY. © 

her affection; and, without waiting to 
hear her reply, I retired to my garret, 
to meditate on my unpleaſant fituation. 


To remain any longer in the houſe, ex- 


poſed either to the hatred or affection ef 


an abandoned woman, appeared dreadful 


and intolerable. Though 1 conſidered | | 
her threats, in a great meaſure, only as _ 
the ravings of paſſion and diſappoint- 


ment, yet I ſhuddered at the recollection 
of their horror, and dreaded to think, 
what, in the moment of madneſs and deſ- 
peration, ſhe might be led to commit. 
Did ſhe intend to murder me? No; ſhe 
ſaid my torments ſhould be lingering, and 
my agonies protracted. That did not 
ſeem to imply any ſudden violence, nor 


could I aflign to it any meaning that ap- 
peared in the leaſt probable. What 


could ſhe do to me that would produce 
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the terrible effects ſhe had mentioned? ! 
had offended againſt no laws; I had 
been guilty of no crime. Her huſband 
would protect me, and vindicate my in- 
nocence : but ſhould he refuſe, the laws 
of my country would defend me, and ſe- 
cure me from her violence. Beſides, was 
I not able to protect myſelf ? What had ! 
to fear from a weak, unaſſiſted woman? I 
could leave her houſe on the morrow, 
and then her ſchemes of vengcance would 
be diſappointed. 

Sleep had ſcarcely interrupted theſe 
_ refleCtions, and ſoothed the ſorrows of my 
mind, when I was alarmed by the appear- 
ance of half a-dozen men armed with 
cutlaſſes, who broke into my apartment, 
and ordered me inftantly to dreſs myſelf, 
and pack up my aparrel, for I muſi 
go with them. I preſently perceived 
that 
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that theſe gentlemen, who, paid me ſo 
unſęaſonable a viſit, belonged to a preſs- 
gang: I therefore informed them that 


they had no bulineſs with me, as I had 


never uſed the ſea. 


“None of your damned palaver !” ſaid 


the lieutenant who commanded the 


party, „I could ſwear you have been as 
long at ſea as I have, if it was only 
for the natural way in which you turn 
out of your hammock.” g 

In vain I endeavoured to explain to 
him, that the circumſtance of my ſleeping 
in a hammock, was owing to neceſſity, not 
choice : but the only conſolation I could 
get from him was, that if I could prove [ 
had never been at ſea, I would be diſ- 
charged when I came before the regulat- 
ing-captain. This information gave me 
ſome ſatisfaction, and enabled me to 
bear, 


bear, with a tolerable ſhare of fortitude, 
my accurſed lot on board the tender, whi- 


/ 
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ther I was carried the ſame night. 

As ſoon as J got on board the tender, 
I was ordered down into the hold, where 
upwards of an hundred wretches were 
confined, in order to be conveyed on 
board the different men- of- war, that were 
in want of hands. It is impoſſible for me 


do deſcribe the horrid ſenſations I expe- 


rienced on entering this infernal abode. 
Poets have long ranſacked their ſtores of 


invention to paint the condition and ſuf- 


ferings of the damned; yet, I am of opi- 


nion, had they ever viſited an Engliſh 
tender's hold, their deſcriptions would 


have been more terrific, more truly dia- 
bolical. 


When I got into the hold, I was rough- 
ly ſeized by the collar, and dragged be- 
fore 


3 


(nee 


his comrades the King of the Hold“. 


His mock majeſty was ſeated on an empty 
beer-caſk, inſtead of a throne, and when 
I approached him, he ſtretched out his 


hand to welcome. me to his kingdom. 
He then demanded his accuſtomed 
tribute of one ſhilling ; which, he ſaid, 


was paid by every perſon who entered 


his dominions. In conformity to this re- 
gulation, I paid one ſhilling to his ma- 
jeſty, who immediately diſpatched one of 


his courtiers to purchaſe gin with it. This 


attendant on mimic royalty, ſoon return- 
ed with a black tin pot full of the beve- 

rage of the juniper-berry. His majeſty 
drank firſt, then preſented the goblet to 


* The perſon who is firſt impreſſed, is always en- 


titled King of the Hold, and retains that auguſt _ 


title as long as he continues in the tender, 


me, 


fore a_noiſy tar, who was denominated by 
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me, and afterwards to the circle of his 


courtiers, who all endeavoured to drown 


their melancholy reflections by, conſtant 
inebriety. | i 
It was not, however, in the power of 
liquor to ſtifle the bitter reflections of my 
mind ; nor was I inclined to try the in- 
toxicating remedy.—The vengeance of 
my perſecutreſs was now complete, and 
her terrible threats were realiſed. I was 
the victim of her malice ; and ſhe doubt- 
leſs congratulated herſelf on the method 
ſhe had taken, to ſecure my perſon, and 
prevent her hutband becoming acquaint- 
ed with her conduct. 
My deſpair was augmented by the mi- 
ſerable group that ſurrounded me, and 
not a ſingle ray of comfort or hope ſhed 
its influence to chear or ſupport me un- 
der my affliction, The very air I breathed 
was 


E 2999 it 
was impregnated with every difagreeable 
vapour that could ſicken the ſtomach, or 
diſguſt the ſmell; and if I attempted to 
remove from the ſituation where 1 ſtood, 
my progreſs was impeded by the bodies 
of unhappy wretches, who, in the laſt 
ſtage of intoxication, lay wallowing on 
the deck, amidſt their own ejections. 

The noxious effluvia of the place, to- 
gether with the agitation of my ſpirits, 
cauſed a dizzineſs in my head; and, un- 
able any longer to ſtand, I ſat down upon 
the deck and fainted. I know not how 
long I continued in this ſituation; but 
when I recovered, the day-light that ſhone 
through the gratings of the hatchways, 
informed me J had at leaſt enjoyed a re- 
ſpite of three hours from the miſery of 
thought. | 

The ſcanty portion of day-light, which 
Was 
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was permitted toviſit the tender's hold, en- 
abled me to move from my uncomfortable 
ſituation, without treading on the ſleepers, 
vo ſurrounded, and I directed my ſteps to 
the ladder which led to the upper- deck. As 
I aſcended the ladder, I heard my name 
repeated by a voice that ſeemed familiar 
to my ear, and, turning round, I inſtantly | 
recognized an old friend and fellow-vil- 
lager, Mark Monthermer. We were near- 
ly of an age; and at that ſeaſon of life, 
when nature teaches her tender offspring 
at once to follow the purſuit of amuſe- 
ment and health, we were conſtant com- 1 
panions. But after the death of my fa- 
ther, when I removed to my uncle's, our 
intercouſe was broken off, and the magni- 
tude of my other afflictions, cauſed me to 
forget the loſs of the friend of my youth. 

After the firſt ſalutations of friendſhip 
and 
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inquiry were over, Monthermer requeſted 
to be informed of the circumſtances that 
had befallen me ſince our ſeparation, par- 
ticularly the cauſe of my being on board 
the tender. I informed him of the moſt 
remarkable events that had happened to 
me ſince the death of Dr. Willoughby; 
and mentioned my quarrel with the 
pawnbroker's wife, as the cauſe, that, 
in my opinion, had produced my preſent 
misfortune. | 

Monthermer ſympathized with me in 
my misfortunes, which, in ſome reſpeQs, 
bore a ſimilarity to his own. He told me, 
that he left our native village ſoon after 
I did, and was bound apprentice, much 
againſt his own inclination, to a veſſel in 
the coal-trade : that he had ſerved the 
time of his apprenticeſhip out, and been 
for ſome months proteCted-mate of the veſ⸗ 
ſel. 
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ſel. But the captain and he quarelling 
a few days ago, reſpecting ſome orders 
which the captain accuſed him of neglect- 
ing, a preſs-gang was ſent for, and Mon- 
thermer was carried on board the tender. 
The collier ſailed the day after he was 
impreſſed, and as he had no opportunity 
of getting either his clothes or wages, 
he was, if poſſible, 'in a worſe plight 
than myſelf. I had three guineas and 
ſome odd filver remaining from the mo- 


ney I brought with me to London, and [ 
offered Monthermer the half of it. This 


he, however, ſtrenuouſly refuſed to accept, 
and it was with much difficulty that! 
could prevail on him to receive the loan 


* 


of a ſingle guinea. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tas ſociety of Mattos was a 
ſource of infinite conſolation to me; and, 
amuſed by his entertaining converſation, 
I forgot the miſery of my ſituation, until 
the muſtering-time forcibly recalled it to 
my mind. I was then ordered into the 
great cabin before the regulating captain, 
who was ſeated on an armed chair, at 
the upper end of a table, and attended 
by near half-a-dozen of his myrmidons. 
The firſt queſtion he aſked me was, how 
many years I had been at fea? 

I replied, that I never was at ſea, but 
once, coming from Newcaſtle. to Lon- 
don. 

“Come! come! ſhipmate, none of 


your damned les. To prevaricate will 


do 
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do you no manner of ſervice. We have 
a very ſtrong. information againſt you, ſo 
it would be much better for you at once 


to acknowledge yourſelf an able ſeaman. 


It is to no purpoſe for you to deny it; 
and you had as well take his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious bounty as not.” 


He then demanded my name and age, 


and what ſhip I would like to enter for? 

To the former of theſe interrogatories, 
I 'returned proper anſwers; but as for 
entering for any ſhip, I-ſaid I did not in- 
tend to do it, as I was not a ſeaman. 

« Damn your eyes!” vociferated a 
ſquat figure in a tarniſhed lieutenant's 
uniform, do you think to get to wind- 
ward of us with your damned Canterbury 


ſtories? Don't think to paſs for a landſ- 


man, becauſe you happen to wear a 
landſman's coat! Such manceuvres won't 


do 
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do here L aſſure you. Beſides, were you 
not caught ſleeping in a hammock, you 
raſcal? and is not that ſufficient evidence 
of your profeſſion? You deſerve, you 
ſcoundrel, to be tarred and feathered for 
denying it, and, if I had my will, you 
ſhould be keel-hauled inſtantly, which 
would be ſerving you according to your 
merits. I would recommend you to con- 
ſider things. You had better own your- 
ſelf a ſailor, and take his Majeſty's bounty 
at once ; for bounty or no bounty, dam'me 
you muſt go to ſea and ferve your king.“ 

As I ſtill perſiſted in my former reſolu- 
tion not to enter for any ſhip, I was not 
permitted to make any reply to this elo- 
quent harangue, being ordered imme- 
diately to return to the hold, to make |. 
way for a number of unhappy. beings 
who were about to undergo a ſimilar. ex 


a mination. 
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amination. I found my friend Monther- 
mer, anxiouſly waiting to hear the de- 
ciſion of my fate, and when I informed 
him of what had paſſed, he ſaid: - 

« Aye | aye! I was afraid it would prove 
ſo. Except a perſon has money to buy 
his clearance, he is almoſt ſure to be de- 
tained. Though you could make it as clear 
as the noon- day that you had never beenat 
ſea, ſtill it would be of no avail, unleſs you 
had money to aſſiſt you. But do not let us 
loſe our courage: as we cannot alter our 
circumſtances, we muſt ſubmit to them. 
Fortune has uſed us ill, but, perhaps, her 
future favours may atone for her preſent 
frowns ; and a long ſun- hine of proſperity 
may dry the ſluices of adverſity, by which 
we are at preſent overflown. Let us but 
only ſet our feet upon the land again, 

and 


and we win then ſhew them a pair of 
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light heels for all their ſcurvy tricks.“ | 

I was too much abſorbed in melancholy 
refleQions, to make any reply to my 
friend's conſolatory ſpeech: but as. my 
ſtomach began to feel a painful yacuum, 
I defired to know if our inaſters did not 
ſupply us with victuals? To this queſtion, 
Monthermer anſwered in the affirmative, 


and aſcending to the upper-deck, he re- 


turned with a wooden bowl full of a 
{ſpecies of haſty-pudding, which he termed 
burgoo. 

My ſtomach ſickened at the taſte of 
this diſagreeablc mixture, as there were 
no ingredients to render it palatable. 
But Monthermer, perceiving the cauſe 
of my diſtreſs, procured -me ſome rum 
and ſugar, with the aſſiſtance of which, 
I contrived. to ſwallow the burgoo, and 
ſatisfy the cravings of my ſtomach. A 
vol. 1, bl ſhort 
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ſhort time after I had, ſiniſhed my break- 
faſt, L was called upon deck by an old 
woman; whom I had occaſionly ſeen at 
the pawnbroker's houſe. She brought 
me a letter from Mrs. Lameſly. The 
following is a literal copy of it: 

„ WLLosr, 

« After what is Paſt betwixt you and 
me, it may perhaps appeere ſurpriſen and 
od to you, that a woman like me ſhud take 
the trobel to write to ſuch an ingratfull 
villin as no dout you be, But this comes 
by Debora Webſter to let you know, that 
i williixeus and pardin what is paſt and 
dun, and morover git you clere from the 
tendur, if you will promis for the futur 
to behave with more kinis, and riterne 
the love and afection of yours, if you 
think fit, to command til dith.“ 

Hannan LAMESLY.” 

I told 


Cn 
I told the old woman to inform Mrs. 
Lamefly, that my reſolution ſtill remained 
unaltered, and if ſhe ſent anymore letters 
I ſhould not open them ; but would 
take care to tranſmit 'the one I had 
already received to her huſband, who; 1 
had no doubt, would procure my enlarge - 
ment, and puniſh her miſconduct. 
Monthermer highly approved the ſtep 
I had taken, and declared, he would 
ſooner ſpend his whole life-time on board 
a man-of- war, than ſabmit to be the 
ſlave of a drunken woman's pleaſure. He 
alſo adviſed me, as I had no immediate 
proſpect of freedom, to fell my coat and 
wuiſtcoat (which would be of no ſervice” 
if I was detained, but infallibly ſubject 
me to the jeers of the ſailors), and buy a 
jacket and trotiſers in their ſteadle 
To this propofat L readily agreed, as 
Lis M4; H 2 i the 
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the ſailors had already begun to exerciſe 
their ſea wit on thoſe parts of my dreſs ; 
and I requeſted Monthermer to inform 
me how I could diſpoſe of them in my 
preſent ſituation? He anſwered me, it 
could eaſily be done, as there were a 
number of Jews on board, who both 
bought and ſold clothes. LAS 
Me accordingly went on deck, ah 

ſoon found one of the deſcendants of 
Abraham, who was to be the merchant 
on the occafion. After the Iſraelite had 
examined the coat with minute attention, 
he proteſted he could not afford to give 
more than four ſhillings for it, though I 
was certain I might have ſold it for half- 
a-guinea at any other place. I refuſed 
for ſome time to agree to the Jew's 
offer, but, as 1 deſpaired of finding an- 
other purchaſer who would give me a 

better 


466% | 
better price, and my merchant proffering 
to advance three ſhillings more for the 
coat and waiſtcoat together, I was at 
length induced to conclude the bargain. 
I then bought a jacket and trouſers, and 
for the firſt time equipped myſelf in ſailor's 
apparel, 155A 

My new dreſs ſecured me from the in- 
fults of my fellow-captives, and I had 
leiſure to reflect on various ſchemes 


which I thought might procure my en- 


largement. For this purpoſe, I prevailed 
on one of the preſs gang, for the con- 
ſideration of half: a- guinca, to undertake 
to carry a letter to Mr. Lamefly. I 
waited anxiouſly for three days in ex- 
pectation of an anſwer, but on queſtion- 
ing the perſon to whom I entrulted my 
letter, J found he had either neglected 
or forgot to deliver it; and when I ex- 
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the failors had already begun to exerciſe 
their ſea wit on thoſe parts of my dreſs ; 
and I requeſted Monthermer to inform 
me how I could diſpoſe of them in my 
preſent ſituation? He anſwered me, it 
could eaſily be done, as there were a 
number of Jews on board, who both 
bought and ſold clothes. | 
We accordingly went on deck, we 

ſoon found one of the deſcendants of 
Abraham, who was to be the merchant 
on the occaſion. After the Iſraelite had 
examined the coat with minute attention, 
he proteſted he could not afford to give 
more than four ſhillings for it, though I 
was certain I might have ſold it for half- 
a-guinea at any other place. I refuſed 
for ſome time to agree to the Jew's 
offer, but, as 1 deſpaired of finding an- 
other purchaſer who would give me a 
better 
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better price, and my merchant proffering 
to advance three ſhillings more for the 


coat and waiſtcoat together, I was at 
length induced to conclude the bargain. 
I then bought a jacket and trouſers, and 
for the firſt time equipped myſelf in ſailor's 
apparel, e 

My new dreſs ſecured me from the in- 
ſults of my fellow-captives, and I had 


leiſure to reflect on various ſchemes 


which I thought might procure my en- 


largement. For this purpoſe, I prevailed 
on one of the preſs gang, for the con- 
ſideration of half-a-guinea, to undertake 
to carry a letter to Mr. Lamefly. I 
waited anxiouſly for three days in ex- 
pectation of an anſwer, but on queſtion- 
ing the perſon to whom I entrulted my 
letter, I found he had either negleCted 
or forgot to deliver it; and when I ex- 


H 3 preſſed 
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preſſed ſome "reſentment at his conduct 
after being ſo well- paid, he declared he 
would not carry it now, unleſs I would 
give him another half-guinea. On my 
refuſal to accede to this new demand, he 
wore, he would carry the letter to the 
commanding officer, who would moſt 
aſſuredly cauſe me to be puniſhed for 
writing it. 

16 I have no. fears on that head,” an- 
ſwered I; © for ſhould the commanding 
officer puniſh me for writing a letter, 
what would he do to you for receiving a 
bribe?“ | ? 
The abruptneſs of this queſtion ſtag- 
gered my faithful emiſſary; and, after 
ſome heſitation, he ſaid: Las 
Well, my lad, I ſee you are no green- 
horn, and as that is the caſe, you may 
depend upon it I will be your friend, not 
War \ he _ 
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only to carry your letter this evening, but 
alſo to put the perſon; it is for in away 
to get you clear in the morning. I know 
the method of. theſe: things better than 
you or he can do, ſo you may ſafely rely 
on me.” 

I was ſo delighted with this ; laſt pro- 
| miſe, that, forgetting his former negled 


and threats, I gave him five ſhillings, and 
aſſured him of another preſent of the 


like ſum, whenever he ſhould e me 
an anſwer to my letter. 

Overjoyed at the reſult of my con- 
ference, I haſtened to acqua int my friend 
Monthermer how 1 had acted: but, in- 
ſtead of congratulating me on my ſaga- 


city, as I expected he would have done, 


he cenſured me exceedingly for taking 
ſuch a meaſure without firſt aſking bis 
advice. | qe, bnogeh 
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© Your agent,” ſaid he, * will no more 
carry your | letter than 1 ſhall. It is 
4 very common practice I affure you, 
both for officers and men to take bribes; 
and then laugh at thoſe they have de- 
| ceived. They promiſe you fair at firſt; 
and tell you many plauſible tories ; but 
when they find you have no longer any 


money to ſatisfy their extortions, they 
throw away the maſk, and in plain terms 
tell you, they can neither perform their 
promiſes, nor refund the money they have 
received. Should the injured party com- 
plain to the regulating: captain, it would 
be of no avail, for they all have a fellow- 
feeling for each other, and connive at each 
other's depredations. They are ſtrangers 
to juſtice, | fidelity, or honour, and capa- 
ble of every crime that can diſgrace the 
name or character of man. | 


or «My 


( 253 ) 
« My deſcription is not exaggerated : 
I only ſpeak the language of truth, 1 
was acquainted with a young man, about 
your own age, who was impreſſed in 
Wapping, and ſwindled out of a con- 


ſiderable ſum of money by a gang of theſe 


raſcals. When he found himſelf in their 
cuſtody, he gave the lieutenant of the 
gang five guineas to let him have his li- 
berty; but, when the bargain was con- 
cluded, and the money paid, the midſhip- 
man told him, he ſhould not be ſuffered 
to depart without paying him an acknow- 
ledgment. . On this, he gave two guineas 
to the midſhipman but his expenditure 
did not ſtop here, for the men alſo de- 
manded a fee, and refuſed to let him go 
unleſs he paid it. To them he gave 
the remainder of his money; and that not 
proving ſufficient to ſatisfy their voracious 
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demands, he parted with bis watch allo. | 
He now expected to be releaſed, but, to. 
bis utter aſtoniſhment, the lieutenant 
again ſtepped pp to bim, and told bim, 
that it was. an uſual cuſtom on ſuch oc- 
eaſions, for the lieutenant to bave two- 
thirds more than the .midſhipman, | and 
therefore if he did not think proper to 
augment his fee to that proportion, he 
would not let him go. The poor fellow 
proteſted that he had not a ſingle guinea 
remaining in the world, and pleaded igno- 
rance of the cuſtom to which the lieu- 
tenant alluded. The worthy officer how- 
ever told him, that his ignorance was no 
excuſe; and then commanded the gang 
to take him on board the tender. When 
the young man came before the re gulating 
captain, he made his complaint, and de- 


27 


manded a reſtitution of his property. But 
| the 


61550 
the only conſolation he received from the 
honeſt ſuperintendent, was, pſhaw la 
fool and his money are foon parted. 3 

a Thus, 1 my friend, you may form a very 
clear idea, whether your letter will ever 
reach Mr. Lameſly or no. 


you have money, you may depend the 


raſcal will flatter your hopes and expec- 
tations, but when your money is ſpent, 
he will turn honeſt, and laugh at 'your 
credulity and folly. Had you the inex- 
hauſtible purſe of Fortunatus, its never- 
failing ſtore would ſcarcely be able to 


ſatisfy the rapacious avarice of your 


agent. You deceive yourſelf, when you 
imagine he will be influenced to ſerve 
you, on account of any rewards that are 


in your power to beſtow upon him. Take 


my advice: deſiſt from your fruitleſs and 
expenſive attempts to procure your free- 
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( 156 ) 
dom, and endeavour to fortify your mind 
'againſt the many other evils, which, I 


am afraid, we both ſhall have to endure.” 


The ſtory Monthermer told, the advice 
he gaye, and my own melancholy fore- 


bodings, conſpired to raife ſuch a tumult 


in my mind, as to deprive me of ' ſenſe, 
motion, or utterance. In this ſituation ! 
continued, till a ſeaſonable flood of tears 
coming to my relief, reſtored * me to my 
ſenſes and miſery. | 


When I recovered, Monthermer endea- 


voured, by every friendly artifice in his 


* S # 4 


power, to dillipate my grief, and enable 


Ine to bear the weight of my afflictions. 


«Conſider, my friend,” ſaid he, © how 
weak and womaniſh it is to yield to the 


preſſure of a temporary misfortune. Y our 


ſituation demands exertion, and yet you 


would 


| ( 157 /) 
-would fink without a ſtruggle; you would 
fall without a ſingle effort to reſiſt the 
burden of your preſent calamity. Can 
you, by any arguments of religion, of 
philoſophy, or of morality, juſtify, or even 
palliate, ſo cowardly and puſillanimous a 
conduct ?- I know of none. Religion uni- 
formly exhibits the great and excellent 


character, as enduring with manly forti- 


tude and virtuous reſignation, the croſſes, 
vexations, and diſappointments of life: 
and philoſophy, the balm and ſolace of 


our exiſtence, offers ſo many remedies 


— 11% 


for the alleviation of adverſity, that ſome 


* 


amongſt the many may certainly be ap- 
plicable to your caſe. The illuſtrious 


heroes of all ages, have appeared to the 
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misfortune, they role ſuperior to fortune 
herſelf; 
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herſelf; and poets, in all ages, have de- 
lighted to deſcribe | 


A * man, Rroggling i the ſtorms of fate.” 
Pork. 


What can 1 add? Religion and Philo- 
ſophy, biſtory and poetry, are unanimous 
in applauding the virtue of fortitude in 
adverſity. Let us, then, act according to 
the precepts of ſuch venerable monitors, 
and purſue the advice which the Cumean 
ſibyl gave the Dardan hero, when he 
conſulted her oracle, 


* Tu ne cede malis ! ſed contra audentior mo, 
« Quam tua te fortuna finet.—VIRe iI.“ 


Here Monthermer finiſhed his exorta- 
tion; and, convinced of the truth of his 
arguments, I determined no lon ger to 
give vent to idle and unprofitable ſorrow. 
I reſolved to bear my unhappy lot with 
fortitude and patience, and to practiſe 

thoſe 


Ens 
thoſe leſſons of magnanimity and heroic 
calmneſs, which I had learnt from the 


117 tis 
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writings of Greece and Rome. 

| Notwithſtanding my ſtoiciſm, and the 
manly reſolution I had formed, I was ſtill ; 
inclined to hope, that Monthermer's ac- i 


count might be exaggerated, and that 1 
ſhould receive ſome pleaſing intelligence. 1 
There may be one honeſt man in a den of 1 
thieves, thought I, and perhaps he is the, 
perſon whom I have pitched upon to ex 
ecute my commiſſion. I ought not, even 
in my own mind, to condemn any. man 
before I have the moſt unequivocal and 
evident proofs of his guilt. Suſpicion i - 
a mean and deſpicable vice; and where ere it 
gains admiſſion, it corrodes and deſtroys 
every moral excellence and ſocial virtue. 
In vain we ſeek for happineſs or comfort, 
if we permit this fiend to ſhed its morbid 


influence 
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influence over out minds: in vain we ſeek 
for pleaſure or enjoyment, if the torment 
of ſuſpicion is ſuffered to lurk in our hearts. 
In my heart it ſhall find no harbour: I 
will cheriſh more noble and generous ſen- 
timents; and they ſhall inſpire me with 
courage and reſolution to bear whatever 
afflictions the malice of fortune, or the 
power of neceſſity, may ſhower on my 
head. | | | 
Buch were the reflections my ſituation, 
and the advice of Monthermer, ſuggeſted 
to my mind. But before I had an oppor- 
tunity of being convinced either of the 
| honeſty or villany of my emiſſary, 1 
was put on board a cutter, with Mon- 


thermer and the other impreſſed men, 


and conveyed on board the receiving-ſhip 
at the Nore. | 


CHAPTER 


60 


CHAPTER X. 


W. remained only a few days on 
board the receiving-ſhip at the Nore, and 
were then drafted over to the frigate, 
commanded by Sir Cyclops Dunſtaville, 
Baronet, at that time under ſailing- orders 
to carry diſpatches to the Britiſh fleet, 
ſtationed in the Cheſapeak. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the hardſhips 
and diſtreſſes I experienced on board this 


ſhip, which was not unaptly ſtyled by the 
ſailors © the hell afloat.” The horrors of 
an element to which I was almoſt a total 
ſtranger, and the paucity of the allow- 
ance, both of meat and drink, might juſtly 
be accounted among the leſſer evils I had 
to endure. Theſe. I could have | borne 
without * but to be under the 
| inſolent 


(162) 

inſolent command of a parcel of boys, juſt 
come from their nurſeries (for the greater 
part of our midſhipmen anſwered that 
deſcription), to be the fport of their petu- 
lance and arbitrary authority, was a bitter 
pill for one of my habits of thinking to 
ſwallow: and this was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by my ignorance in ſeamanſhip, 
which expoſed me to the ridicule of my 
equals, and the abuſe of thoſe whoſe ſta- 
tions rendered them my ſuperiors. 

Deſpotiſm is at all times a dreadful 
evil; but under the circumſtances in 
which I was placed, it was almoſt an in- 
tolerable one. If we ſubmitted with pa- 
tience to the blows, kicks, and unjuſt 
cenſures of our officers, our patient ac- 
quieſcence was conſtrued into ſulkineſs; 
but if, on the contrary, we expreſſed the 
leaſt reſentment, or ventured to murmur 
"64! at 
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at the ill treatment we received, then our 
behaviour was termed mutiny. In both 
caſes, a flogging with a cat-o'nine-tails 
was the ſure reward of the offending 
p | 
That no expedient might be wanting to 
make us feel, at every point, and in the 
moſt acute manner, our abject and op- 
preſſed condition, the ſorry privilege of 
being called by our proper names was 
denied us; and Come here, you young 
raſcal! or Go there, you old thief! were 
the kind appellations our officers ſubſti- 
tuted in their ſtead. | 

Under theſe diſtreſſing circumſtances, 
the lively and inſtructive converſation: of 


my friend Monthermer, ſerved as an anti- 


dote to expel the melancholy ideas and 
gloomy deſpair, that had like to have 
taken poſſeſſion of my mind, and burried! 
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me to an act of ſuicide. A long feries of 
oppreſhon had not been able to weaken 
the powers and energies of his mind; 
they even ſeemed to derive additional 
ſtrength from his accumulated misfor- 
tunes, and exhibited a fortitude impoſſible 
for circumſtances to injure. | 

We had ſailed about an hundred and 


fifty leagues to the weſtward of the Land's- 


end, when a terrible gale of wind came 
on from the north-weſt, and obliged u's 
to heave the ſhip to. For my own part, 
as I had never been in a ſtorm before, I 
imagined the elements were about to re- 
turn to their original chaos, and that the 
wreck of nature was at hand. In a few 
hours, the wind and ſea increaſed to 10 
violent a degree, that our main and mizen 
maſts were carried away by the deck, and 
the ſhip made ſo much water, that the 

| proviſion- 
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proviſion-caſks floated in the hold. Iex- 
pected every moment the ſhip would 
founder ; for each ſucceeding wave, more 
tremendous than the former, ſeemed to 
threaten to bury us in its abyſs. ' Fun 

Sir Cyclops had taken to his bed when 
the ſtorm firſt began: this was his uſual 
cuſtom in bad weather; for, indeed, he 


very ſeldom appeared upon deck, except 


to take the meridian obſervation, and not 
even then, unleſs the day happened to 
be remarkably fine. He was little calcu- 
lated to endure the hardſhips of his pro- 
feſſion, and had riſen to his preſent rank 
merely by means of the borough-influence 
he poſſeſſed in Ireland, of which kingdom 
he was a native, Under ſuch a com- 
mander, it need not be wondered-at, that 
our officers were effeminate and lubbers,, 


unable to act with energy or ſkill in the 
time of danger. 
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In this dangerous criſis; not an officer 
was to be ſeen upon deck, ſave one mid- 


ſhipman, whoſe name was B —. Had 
I the power to beſtow the praiſe that is ſo 


juſtly due to thisindividual, I ſhould think 
that' happineſs an ample recompenſe for 
all the ſorrows which I participated with 


him. When Mr. B — perceived that 


all the officers were gone below, he ſtrip- 


ed off his uniform, and, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the erew, declared, that as all the 
officers had deſerted the deck, they (the 
crew) muſt no longer regard him as an 
officer, but as a ſeaman. I truſt it is al- 
muſt unneceſſary to inform the intelligent 
reader, that this man ſtill continues a 
petty- officer. Such conduct, under ſuch 
a commander, was by no means _ to 
obtain/him promotion. 

"After we” loſt our main and mizen 

$4116, maſts, 
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maſts, it was judged neceſſary, for the 
preſervation of our lives, to. throw the 
guns overboard ; a meſſage was, accord- 
ingly, ſent to the captain, to obtain his 
permiſſion for that purpoſe. But all ap- 
plication to him was vain, for he had for- 
tied himſelf ſo ſtrongly with - brandy, 
that he was literally ſpeechleſs. Our 
frſt-lieutenant was then applied to: he 
gave immediate permiſhon ; and added, 
that we might do whatever we judged 
neceſſary for the general ſafety, The 
guns were then thrown oyerboard, the 
wreck cleared away from the deck, and | 
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: a ſufficient number of hands employed -# | 
Us 
at the pump. N Hh th, 4 

1 As the gale was now Py my 1 


o ve ſet the reefed foreſail, and ſeudded ; 
before the wind. In this ſituation; the 

n || ip made leſs water than before; and/n 

, | about 
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about two hours the pumps ſucked. On 
this joyful occaſion, we gave three cheers; ; 
which, in my opinion, better expreſſed 
the gratitude we felt, than all the 75 
Deum that have been fung or ſaid, ſince 
the days of Charlemagne. Our ſhouts of 
Joy brought ſeveral of our officers from 
their hiding-places,. and as they found 
the danger. was over, they began to ex- 
erciſe their uſual deſpotic authority; and 
though the ſhip'had been ſaved entirely 
by the exertions of the common ſailors, 
they had not a ſingle encouraging word 
to beſtow, to cheer us after the fatigue 
and labour we had undergone... 

An old ſeaman, who, from his great ex- 
perience, had been very inſtrumental in 
preſerving the ſhip, ventured to aſk the 
firſt-lieutenant for a dram, alleging for 
his . that he and the reſt of the 

people 


le 


continued exertions, and ſtood in need of 


ſhip who will for me, the next time, 
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people were much exhauſted by their long- 
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ſome refreſhment. 3M 
| 


« A dram, you old raſcal !” replied the 4 
lieutenant * do you want a dram for do- 9 
ing your duty? Here, boatſwain's-mate, 1 ö 
give this ſon of a b--tch a dram with your | 1 
rattan, and that will warm him, I warrant 
me.” 


The honeſt blood of the veteran now 
boiled with indignation, and he was un- 
able to ſuppreſs his anger. 

« Is this the reward,” cried he, “ is 
this the thanks a poor man gets for ſaving 
his Majeſty's ſhip ? If nobody had done 
their duty better than you, Mr, J-—;, we 
ſhould have been a meſs for the ſharks 
before this time. They may fave the 
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but I' take care In have * 
in it... 190 * 8 

* Damn your eyes!” rejoined the heu- 
tenant, © you ſhall-have a dozen directly 
for your inſolence ; I will teach you to be 
ſaucy to your betters, you dog!“ 
As flagellation could not be adminiſter- 
ed without the permiſſion of Sir Cy- 
clops, who reſerved ſolely to himſelf the 
high prerogative of diſpenſing that kind 
of puniſhment, a midſhipman was order- 
ed to deliver Mr. J——'s compliments to 
him, hoping he was recovered from the 
derangement the ftorm had thrown him 
into, and. begging his . to flog 
ene of the ſeamen. 

Jo this polite meſſage Sir Dads re- 
turned for anſwer, that he was as well 

as could be expected, and hoped Mr. 


67 
J—— would not ſcruple to flog the whole 
ſhip's company, if he thought it neceſſary 
for the good of the ſervice. 

Sir Cyclops's permiſſion being thus 
obtained, the poor ſeaman was immedi- 
ately ſeized up to the fore-rigging, and 
received a dozen ſtripes with a cat-o'- 
nine-tails, for the benefit of the ſervice. 
Examples of this kind frequently occur- 
red during the remainder of our paſſage, 
but as they differ very little from that 
which I have already related, I ſhall not 
diſtreſs my readers with the renn of 
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them. 

After the ſtorm abated, all hands were 
employed in rigging a jury-mammalk, 
with the aſſiſtance of which and the r 
maſt, we arrived fafe in the Cheſapear 9 
without any material aceldent hap W. Wl 
* f i 
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Here our frigate was condemned and 


burnt, as ſhe was no longer fit for the 


ſervice ; ; and Monthermer and I, to our 


great ſatisfaction, were both turned over 
to the ſame ſhip, the Bellona of fixty- 
four guns. We found our new ſituation, 
in every reſpect, much more agreeable 
and comfortable than our former one. 
Our captain, whoſe name was Laniard, 
was the very reverſe of Sir Cylops. He 
had been at ſea from his childhood, and 
owed his promotion ſolely to his own 
merit. He, therefore, deſpiſed from his 
heart a parcel of freſh-water ſailors, whoſe 
only merits are their relation or intereſt 95 
with men in power. He was the friend and 


Protectox of worth; yet he diſpenſed his 


kindneſſes in ſo unaſſuming a manner, as 


. ſcarcely left the ſhadow of an obligation 
to detract from their value. On board 
coil e 1 | his 
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his ſhip he maintained the ries dit 
cipline without ſeverity, and always uſed 
his men with kindneſs and indulgence, 
though without familiarity. In ſhort, he 
was beloved by the five hundred and fifty 
men he commanded. Though upwards 
of ſixty, he retained all the fire and ac- 
tivity of thirty; and his courage was tem- 
pered by experience, and aided by a 
happy preſence of mind, which enabled 
him to extricate himſelf from every diffi- 
culty, and even to convert danger to his 
own advantage. | | 
As the Weſt-Indies was likely to be 
the ſcene of action, where our naval force 
would be moſt employed, 'we were or- 
dered, as ſoon as we had completed our 
proviſions and water, to proceeg” to the 
iſland of Jamaica. 
About a fortnight after our departure 
| I 3 from 


ee) | 
from the Cheſapeak, the man at the maſt- 


head deſcried a large ſail to leeward, and, 
as we gave immediate chaſe, we ſoon 


perceived the veſſel to be a French ſeven· 
ty-four. We then prepared for action; 7 
and each man, having recruited his cou- 
rage with a glaſs of grog, which captain 
Lanjard ordered to be ſerved out, became. 
anxious for the fight. bh 
I ſhall never forget the words our cap! P 
tain uſed to the maſter, when he gave his 
directions how, and at what diſtance from 
the enemy, he would have the ſhip placed: 
© Lay. her,” ſaid the gallant veteran, *on 
the Frenchman's lee beam, near enough 
to ſee the buckles in their ſhoes.” | 
This order was ſtrictly. complied with, 
and a, moſt furious diſcharge of great 
guns and ſmall arms commenced from 
both ſhips. I was ſtationed to the ſecond 
5; gun 


. 
gun on the forecaſtle, under the command 
of the third-lieutenant, who was a noble- 
man's ſon. As ſoon as the action began, 
this deſcendant of nobility laid himſelf 
flat upon the deck, and, after recom- 
mending his ſoul with great fervency to 
the divine protection, begged us not to 
put too much powder into the guns, and 
to ſpunge them well, for fear they ſhould 
hurſt. When the action had continued 
for ſome time with great violence on both 
ſides, a meſſage from captain Laniard 
vas delivered to our lieutenant( the honour- 
able Mr. Heartleſs), ordering him to come 
and bring with him ten men, to ſupply 
the places of thoſe who had fallen at the 
midſhip-gun, on the upper deck. To 
this order our lieutenant peremptorily re- 
fuſed obedience, declaring, no power on 
earth ſhould make him quit the ſtation 
14 he 


1 
he was then in, except for a ſafer. When 


this repey was communicated to captain 
Laniard, he ordered Mr. Heartleſs to go 
to his cabin, as unworthy to ſhare either 
the honours or dangers of the fight. 
This command was ſo agreeable to our 
lieutenant, that he did not hefitate a 
moment to comply with it, but leaving 
the forecaſtle with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, he ſought the diſgraceful ſecurity 
of his own cabin. 

After the ſhameful retreat of our lieu- 
tenant, a midſhipman and ten men, in- 
cluding myſelf, were ordered to the mid- 
ſhip-gun. Fortunately for us, the en- 
gagement laſted but a very ſhort time 
after our removal; for the Frenchman 
perceiving he was like to have the worſt 
of it, . F e oper to ſheer off, _ 


( 17) 
ing us in too diſabled a condition to pur- 


* 


ſue him. 

We arrived, ſhortly after our engage- 
ment, at Port-Royal, in Jamaica; where, 
at the inſtance of captain Laniard, a 
court-martial was held on lieutenanant 
Heartleſs, who was charged with cow-- 
ardice and diſobedience: of orders. Yet: 


(ſuch is the juſtice of trials by court: mar- 


tial) he was honourably acquitted of all 
the charges alleged againſt him; and, 
in a few days, was promoted to be firſt- 
lieutenant of a frigate, on the politive 
refuſal of captain Laniard to admit him 
to ſail again under his command. | 
Iwas, by this time, become fo 8 
cuſtomed to the diſcipline of a man. of-· war, 
and under ſo worthy a commander, that 1 
almoſt forgot to regret the precarious en · 
joyments of which I had been deprived. 
1 5 The 
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The novelty of the proſpect before me, 
hills piled on bills, and all the glorious 
ſublimity of a tropical region, tended to 
alleviate the chagrin, and diſſipate the deſ- 
pondeney of my mind Often at night, 
my friend Monthermer and I, would fit 
whole hours upon the deck, refreſhed by 
the invigorating breeze that nightly de- 
ſcends from the lofty ſummits of the Blue 
mountains to cool the fainting inhabitants 
of the vallies, and ſtruck with ſublime 
awe at the frequent corruſcations which, 
during the dead hours of the night, deco - 
rate and illumine the dark and gloomy 
firmament. But, in theſe hours, conſe- 
crated to folitude and meditation, the 
ſorrowful reflection, that thouſands of our 
fellow beings are here condemned to pine 
their lives in ruthleſs flavery, would often 
| ſteal upon our minds, and make us exe- 
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„ 
crate the ſpot, however adorned by the 
bounteous hand of nature, that harbour- 
ed ſuch ne ſuch unrelenting, mann 
ſion. 

After we had been about a month in 
Port-Royal harbour, captain Laniard, to 
the great regret of his whole ſhip's com- 
pany, was promoted to the command of 
a ſeventy-four-gun ſhip. We felt the 
loſs of this worthy man more ſeverely, as 


the perfon who ſucceeded him was his 
very reverſe, and prided himſelf wholly 


on thoſe qualifications which rendered 
him dreaded and deteſted. He was the 
natural ſon of a celebrated admiral}, the 
fruits of a connection he had formed, 
when -a midſhipman, with one of the 


nymphs of Goſport. His name was Neps - 
tune Namur: the former name after the 


= in which he was begot, the latter 
1 6 after 
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From his father he inherited exceſſive 
pride and ambition, and from his mother 
brutal ignorance and depravity of morals, 
the charaReriſtics of her profeſſion. He 
had received no other education than 
what the ſhip's ſchoolmaſter could give 
him, and that rather increaſed than dimi- 
niſhed his hereditary vices. His preſent 
promotion was owing to. the intereſt of 
| his father, who was at that time one of 
the lords of the admiralty. and high in fa- 
vour with a great perſonage, who is men- 
tioned, by report, as rarely ſucceſsful, in 
the choice, of his favourites. | 

2 A+ ſoon as captain Namur came on 
board the Bellona, all hands were or- 


e, upon deck to hear his commiſſion 


read. When this ceremony was perform- 
ed, captain Namur, in a ſhort but curious 
10 fL | harangue, 


618) 
harangue, informed us, that as he was now 
commander of the Bellona, he was de- 
termined to maintain the ſtricteſt diſ- 
cipline and authority on board. Damn 
my eyes! ſaid he, „if I care, let the 
offence be great or ſmall, he ſhall have 
four dozen that commits it. So, you 
dogs! I would recommend you all to 
keep a good look-out after your be- 
haviours, for the devil roaſt my ſoul, but 
Iwill be as good as my word!“ 

I muſt do captain Namur the juſtice to 
ſay, I never knew him in any inſtance ever - 
to have relaxed from this declaration, 
How unlike the baſe and. pitiful conduct 
of other great men, whoſe actions moſt 
commonly belie the tenour of their words, 
and whoſe, hands prepare the engines of 
deſtruction, while their tongues exhauſt 
the very powers of language to lull and 

F | cajole 
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cajole into fatal ſecurity the wretches 
deſtined to fall a prey to their tyranny 
and rapacity. Not ſo captain Namur. 
He was ſyſtematically unrelenting, and 
diſdained to promiſe the leaſt favour or 
indulgence; but, on the contrary, adhered 
with religious ſtriftneſs to all his menaces 
and threats. 
That the ſhip's company might not be 
corrupted, by what captain Namur called 
. unneceffary indulgences, the awnings 
which were ſpread over the deck to 
ſhelter us from the violent heat of the 
ſun were removed, not a windſail was 
ſuffered to remain to convey the freſh air 
to me decks below; and at eight o'clock 
every evening the ports of the lower- 
gun deck were laſhed in, ſe that not a 
breath of air, except what came down 
the hatchway, could find admittance to 

ED the 
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the place, where upwards of three hun- 
dred men were crammed to ſleep. It is 
impoſlible to deſcribe the agonizing ſen- 
ſations which Monthermer and I ex- 
perienced in this infernal ſituation. The 
heat of the climate, combined with the 
peſtiferous exhalations ariſing from three 
hundred human bodies, totally precluded 
the poſſibility of fleep; and it was by no 
means an uncommon circumſtance to 
find, when morning came, two or three 


men ſuffocated in their hammocks. Our 
nightly meditations were interrupted by 


the orders of captain Namur, who ſtrictly 


commanded the officers of the night 
watches, to ſuffer no one to remain upon 


deck after it was dark. But I cannot at- 
tempt to determine, whether this was 
done with a vie w to prevent any of us being 
injured by the noxious dews that nightly 
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fall ſo heavy in this country, or to hinder us 
from throwing ourſelves overboard, to en- 
deavour to eſcape from his tyranny, by 
ſwimming on ſhore. ' The former of theſe 
ſuppoſition» appears to be the moſt pro- 
bable, as few durſt attempt to eſcape by 
ſwimming, on account of the numerous 
ſhoals of ferocious ſharks, that infeſt 
Port-Royal harbour. 775 | 
Theſe animals ſtood very high in the 
eſtimation of captain Namur, who, fully 
ſenſible of their great utility in prevent- 
ing deſertions, or, perhaps, from a. con- 
ſanguinity of diſpoſition, forbid the 
failors, under pain of his moſt ſevere diſ- 
pleaſure, either to kill or wound any of 
them. The finny monſters, in return, 
ſeemed ſenſible of the protection that was 
afforded them: they daily ſported around 
our ſhip, and by their gameſome tricks 
expreſſed 
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expreſſed the lively gratitude they felt 


towards their kind patron. Amidſt the 


vaſt multitude of ſharks that daily throng- 


ed to captain Namur's levee, there was 


one diſtinguiſhed in a peculiar manner by 


his enormous and unwieldy bulk, which 


the ſailors, by way of pre-eminence, ſtyled 


Port-Royal Tom“. This creature was 


ſo familiarized to receive favours from 


The ſtory of Port-Royal Tom, is as familiar to 
every inhabitant of Jamaica, as the dolphin of Arion 
was to the Greeks or Romans. It was believed for 
many years, that the ſhark of Jamaica was ſo far 
humanized, as to diſdain to prey on the carcaſſes of 
his benefactors; but the unfortunate death of a child, 
who, in the preſence of his father, was devoured by 
the monſter, fatally contradicted the belief. The death 
of Port- Royal Tom, ſoen followed this event. For 
the father, enraged at the loſs of his child, boldly ad- 
ventured to engage the animal in his own element, and 
after a long and dubious combat achieved his deſtruc- 
tion, by omg bo him in . 1 with a n 
knife. | 
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the hand of man, that he came regularly 


every day at noon under our ſtern to get 
his allowance of beef or pork, which his 


friend captain Namur ordered always 
to be provided for him, and cooked 


in the ſhip's copper. 


Under ſuch a commander, the con- 
dition of Monthermer and myſelf was 
truly deplorable. We had both ſeen 
what might be called better days, and 
had both entered life with profpetts that 
little threatened the diſmal reverfe we 
now experienced. Deprived of all the 
comforts and enjoʒ ments that render ex- 
iſtence deſirable, and ſubject to every re- 
ſtraint and oppreſſion that a brain fertile 
in cruelty could ſuggeſt, there was no- 
thing of hope or conſolation left to cheer 
or mitigate our diſtreſs. + 4h 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tuev only who are acquainted with 
the exceſſive heat of the climate of Ja- 
maica, can form an adequate idea of the 
dreadful ſituation of three hundred men, 
ſtowed cloſe together between two decks 


for the ſpace of eight hours; - where 


every. precaution was taken to prevent 
the free circulation of the air, and where 
myriads of moſkitoes (the peſts of the 
tropical regions) waged inceſſant hoſtility 
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againſt us. | 
The conſequences of captain Namur's i 
cruel and unneceſſary regulations were, 4X 
that in leſs than a fortnight's time, not H 
only many died of ſuffocation, but an 1 


epidemical fever and dyſentery broke out 


1 

. 4 
4 among us. In a few days we buried '* 
' thirty .n 
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thirty of our crew, and ſent ſeventy on 
ſhore to the hoſpital. - My friend Mon- 
thermer was among the latter number. 

Shortly after my friend Monthermer 
was ſent to the hoſpital, I caught the 
fever, and in a few hours I became de- 
lirious. In this condition I was conveyed 
to an hoſpital named Greenwich, which 


is ſituated at a ſhort diſtance from the 


town of Kingſton. Here, with the aſſiſt- 


| ance of medicine and change of air, I 


ſoon recovered my ſenſes: but the plea- 
ſure experienced at my removal from on 
board the Bellona, was confiderably 
damped, when I heard that Monthermer 
was in another hoſpital at Port-Royal, 
to which I had no opportunity either of 
ſending a letter or a meſſage, ſo that I 
was uncertain of the fate of my friend. 
Let me here pay the tribute that is ſo 
: * juſily 


6) 
juſtly due to his merit and worth. — He fell 


a ſacrifice to the prejudices and avarice 


of his parents. Poſſeſſed of abilities, 
which, with proper cultivation, would 
have been of ineſtimable value, not only 


to his country, but mankind, he was 
condemned to waſte the morning of his 
life in unprofitable toil, flattered by the 


expectation that he would one day be- 
come the maſter of a collier, which ſtation 
was the ſummit of his parents“ ambition. 
He ” ſkilful and expert in his profeſ- 
ſion, yet the feelings and ſenſibility of a 
man were not loſt in the roughneſs and 
unpoliſhed manners of a ſailor; for though 
he had been ſent to ſea very early in 


life, yet he carried with him a much 


larger portion of knowledge, than uſually 
falls to the ſhare of young men of fortune 
when they go to college. In him were 

compounded, 
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(190) 
compounded, the frankneſs and ſincerity 
of a ſailor without his coarſeneſs, and the 
urbanity and good breeding of a man of 
faſhion without his frivolouſneſs; a ſound 
underſtanding, unbiaſſed by popular pre- 
judices, and a quickneſs of perception 


that at once embraced and retained the 


moſt difficult acquirements of erudition 
or art. From him I firſt learnt to think 
as a man ought to do: to diveſt my mind 
of the barbarous prejudices and errors it 
had imbibed from education, and to rea- 
ſon and judge well or ill of circumſtances, 
not as I found them, but from the cauſes 
by which they were produced. Were J 
to attempt to delineate the character of a 
man as 1 could wiſh bim to be, I would 
take Monthermer for my model. I knew 
him only in adverſity; and as I conſider 
adyerſity by no means the beſt ſchool, 
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either for the exerciſe or generation of 
talents, ſo T am convinced; had Mon- 
thermer been bred in the midſt of affluence 
and proſperity, his views, his actions, 
his benevolence and philanthropy, would 
have been as extenſively beneficial as the 
means he poſſeſſed. Yet, alas! ſuch are 
the freaks of fortune: ignorance is deco- 
rated with croſiers and mitres, and arro- 
gance with coronets and crowris, whilſt 


bumble merit languiſhesa prey to ay 
contempt, and ſcorn! 


i To return to my narrative. After the 
criſis of my diſorder (when J recovered 
my ſenſes), I was led to reflect on the va- 
rious unfortunate circumſtances of my 
paſt life, and the future miſeries that 
| might be reſerved for me. But ſtill, though 
er the hand of afflition preſſed heavy on me, 
l, though the gates of death yawned to re- 
ceive 


( 192 ) 
<eive me, and though I was miſerable 
even to deſpair, I was defirous of life, 
and the deſire increaſed with my appre- 
henſions of dying. 
The ſtrength of my conſtitution, aided 
by my. eagerneſs for life, prevailed over 
my diſorder; and in a few days, the only 
traces of ſickneſs that remained, were 
exceſſive languor and debility, which 
rendered me incapable of performing any 
kind of labour, and detained me within 
the precincts of the hoſpital for ſome time 
after the fever had entirely left me. 
Ass convaleſcents were allowed to take 
the advantage of air and exerciſe, within 
certain limits and reſtrictions, I had an 
opportunity of exploring the practicability 
of a plan I had conceived during my 
ſickneſs, of eſcaping from the tyranny of 
Captain Namur, on board whoſe ſhip 1 
was 


2 
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was certain to be carried, as ſoon as I was 
perfectly recovered. I determined, at all 
hazards, to make an attempt to put my 
plan of eſcape into execution; but as I 
knew my preſent weakneſs would be a 
very powerful obſtacle to the ſucceſs of 


my undertaking, I reſolved to uſe a ſtra- 


tagem, which, I thought, would deceive 
the doctors and ſurgeons who attended 


the hoſpital, and protract my continuance 
there, until my ſtrength ſhould be ſuffi- 
ciently recruited to effect my purpoſe 
without dread of failure. 

For this purpoſe I procured ſome alum, 
with which I rubbed my tongue, to give 
it a white and foul appearance, whenever 
I expected to receive a viſit from any of 
the gentlemen of the faculty ; and I alſo 
diſcovered, that by ſtriking my elbow 
pretty ſeverely againſt iny bed-poſt, I oc- 
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caſioned my pulſe to beat ten or twelve 
times more in a minute than it would 


otherwiſe have done. 


With theſe precautions, and a well- 
told tale of my want of ſleep, loſs of ap- 
petite, and pains all over me, I effectually 
deceived the ſons of Eſculapius, who, 
when I had quite recovered my ſtrength 
and vigour, pronounced me to be dan- 
gerouſlly ill; which certainly would have 
been my caſe, had I ſwallowed all the 
curſed drugs they preſcribed, or followed 
the regimen they ordered. 

When I was thus perfectly recovered, 
I began to deviſe means for my eſcape, 
which I found would be no eaſy matter to 
accompliſh, as the hoſpital was ſurround- 
ed by a wall about fourteen feet high, and 
guarded by two ſentinels, who, day and 


night, circumambulated its boundaries. 


At 
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At firſt I thought to attempt to bribe the 
ſentinels to permit me to eſcape; but I 
ſoon relinquiſhed that idea, when I con- 
ſidered the hazard to which I ſhould ex- 
poſe myſelf, and the poſſibility that my 
whole fortune might be inſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy their demands. The cordage of my 
bed next occurred to my mind, as capable 
of being converted into a moſt excellent 
| ladder, and I did not deſpair of finding a 
ſtone ſufficiently heavy to counterpoiſe 
my weight, when affixed to my rope, and 
thrown to the oppoſite ſide of the wall. 
I was pleaſed with the feaſibility of this 
project, and ſet to work immediately as 
the lights of the hoſpital were extin- 
guiſhed ; but I found, to my inexpreſſible 
diſappointment, that the bed-rope was 
damaged in ſo many places, that after the 
neceſſary knots were made, its whole 
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length ſcarcely amounted to ten feet. In 
this dilemma, I recollected that one of my 
ſhipmates had breathed his laſt during 
the afternoon, and that his corpſe was 
placed upon a bed adjacent to my own. 
I then determined to apply the cordage of 
the dead man's bed to my own advan- 
tage; and having laid him on the floor 
without awakening any perſon who ſlept 
in the ſame ward, I ſoon completed my 
purpoſe. The length of my rope was 
now increaſed to near ſix fathoms, and 
with this I directed my ſteps to the place 
where I had remarked a large ſtone, that 
would be very convenient for my project. 
The night was uncommonly dark, and a 
heavy rain deſcended from the clouds. I 
was unable to perceive my way, but as I 
heard the ſentinels converſing together 
under the ſhelter of their boxes, I walked 

| bldly 
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boldly on, until I ſtumbled over what I 
conceived to be a log of wood. I was 
ſtunned with the blow I received; but I 
ſoon forgot my pain when heard the ſen- 
tinels demand, who was there? I re- 
turned no anſwer to their interrogatory ; 
and truſting to the darkneſs of the night, 


I crouched down upon the earth, reſolv- 


ing not to ſpeak, unleſs I ſhould be diſ- 
covered. In this ſituation I heard the de- 


mand of the ſentinels again repeated ; 


they ſeemed to approach me, and ina few 


minutes one of them paſſed within the- 
diſtance of a few yards from the ſpot | 


where I lay. Heaven and earth! what 
were my ſenſations at this moment! I 
inwardly preyed the earth to ſwallow me 
up, or Heaven to ſhadow me with an im- 
penetrable veil of darkneſs. The incle- 
mency of the night, at length, however, 
K 3 obltged 
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obliged the fentinels to ſeek the covert 
of their boxes, and I had the ſatisfaction 
to hear them declare, that it could only 
be the rain that occaſioned the noiſe. I 
did not, however, venture immediately 
to remove from my proſtrate ſituation, 
but waited until I thought their attention 
was occupied by ſome other object; I 
then began to crawl on my feet and 
93 towards the ſpot where I intended 


to make my attempt, and having reached 


it, I began to prepare my apparatus. 
But in vain I ſearched for the ſtone that 
was to counterpoiſe my weight; it was 
no where to be found, and without it my 
ladder would be uſeleſs. I now began to 
deſpair of the ſucceſs of my undertaking, 
and was about to return to the hoſpital, 
andendeavour to re place the beds and dead 
body in their former ſituation, when I de- 

| termined 
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termined once more to try to find the 
ane. before, I entirely relinquiſhed my 
deſign. I crawled for ſome time, without 
being able to diſcover, either the object 
of my ſearch, or any thing elſe that would 
ſuit my purpoſe ; but at length, when I 
was juſt on the point of abandoning my 
enterpriſe, I laid my hand upon a fled, 
that was uſed to carry the water- caſæs be 
longing to the hoſpital. With eagerneſs 
I meaſured its length, and, to my inex- 
preſſible joy, I found it ſufficiently long 
for me to ſcale the wall without the aſſiſt- 
ance of my ladder. I immediately pro- 
ceeded to drag it to the wall, and having 
placed it upright, I aſcended the wall, 
and lowered myſelf to the oppolite fide 
by means of my rope, which I faſtened to 
the ſled. 
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When I had thus regained mv liberty, 
after eleven months' unjuſt confinement, 
J haſtened to quit the neighbourhood 
of the hoſpital, that I might arrive at 
Kingſton before it was daylight. The 
rain ſtill continued to pour its torrents 
from the ſky, and to obſcure the lumi- 
naries of the night. I was unable to ſee 
an arm's length before me; and as my 
road lay through a marſh, whoſe waters 
were conſiderably increafed by the rain, 
I was obliged to proceed with great cau- 
tion, for fear I ſhould loſe my footing on 
the terra firma, and flip into ſome deep 
quagmire. My apprehenfions, however, 
| were groundleſs ; for I ſoon got clear of 
the marſh, and came to the high-road 
that led to Kingſton. I now felt myſelf 
very much fatigued with the exertions, 


both of body and mind, I had undergone: 
| but 
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but the acquiſition of liberty invigorated 


my limbs, and added ſpeed to my ſteps. 
I am no longer under the command of an 
arbitrary and mercileſs deſpot ! (exclaim- 
ed I in the ardour of my joy). I have re- 
covered my birth-right, and I will relin- 
quifh it only with my exiſtence. Yes, 
deſpots of the earth! inexorable, ruthleſs 
autocrats! ye may purſue my miſerable 
carcaſe to the grave, but its hallowed 
manſion is ſecure from your violence |! | 

There, ſorrow reſts its melancholy head, 

And anguiſh and deſpair no longer mourn 


For cares and ſorrows war not with the dead, 
But long oblivion fills the filent urn, 


The ſighs of woe, the tyrant's jealous care, 
Each cheerleſs proſpect, all misfortunes ceaſe 
When death has cloſed the eyelids of deſpair, 
And bid affliction ſleep in endleſs peace. 
I arrived at the town of Kingſton before 
day-break, and took up my abode at the 
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houſe of an old mulatto woman, to whom 
I frankly communicated the particulars 
of my eſcape from the hoſpital. I had 
no reaſon to regret my confidence ; for 
the good old creature, as ſoon as ſhe 
heard my ſtory, not only conducted me to 
a place of concealment, where I was ſe- 
cure from the vigilance of my purſuers, 
but alſo exerted herſelf ſo ſucceſsfully in 
my behalf, that in leſs than a week's time, 


ſhe procured me a ſituation to go as ſtew- 


ard of a ſhip to London. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 


I ARRIVED at London about four 
months after my departure from Jamaica, 
if poſſible, more friendleſs and deſtitute 
than when I frit entered it; but with this 
difference however, I had acquired, dur- 
ing my former reſidence in London, and 
whilſt I was on board of a man-of-war, a 
conſiderable experience in the artificesand 
deceptions of the world and I had alſo 
learnt, in ſome degree, to bear the troubles 
and misfortunes that are attached to po- 
verty, with patience and fortitude, 
When I received my wages, which only 
amounted to eight guineas and a half, I 
took lodgings in Exeter-ſtreet, refolving 
to follow ſome occupation by which 1 
might obtain a livelihood on ſhore, and 
K 6 never 
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never again be obliged to. ſeek on the 
ocean, the pittance neceſſary for my ex- 
iſtence. The harſh diſcipline of the 
navy, and the brutal ignorance of the 
generality of ſeamen in the merchant's. 


ſervice, had given me a thorough diſtaſte 
for the nautical profeſſion, to which, in 
my opinion, the boiſterous element of the 
ocean is the very leaſt objection, and 
when compared with the other evils that 
attend it, ſcarcely even in any degree t. to 
be accounted an objection. | 
After I was ſettled in my new habita- 
tion (a garret, for which I paid one ſhilling 
and ſixpence per week), I found it was 
neceflary for me to adopt the ſtricteſt plan 


of econamy, and to regulate my expences 


in ſuch a manner, as might enable me to 
forſee how long my ſtock of money would 
laſt, that I might apply myſelf to ſame 

profitable 
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profitable occupation, before I was ex- 
poſed to the immediate horrors of poverty. 
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I fold all my ſeafearing apparel to an 


itinerant clothes merchant, and purchaſed 
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a ſecond-hand ſuit in Monmouth-ſtreet, 
which relieved my mind from much 
anxiety and fear, left I ſhould be im- 
preſſed on account of my ſailor's dreſs. 
My ſtock of linen conſiſted only of two 
ſhirts, the ſame number of neckcloths, 
and three pair of ſtockings, which, to ſave 
expence, I conſtantly waſhed myſelf. 
I dieted in the moſt frugal manner, ne- 
ver indulging myſelf with any ſuperfluous 
meals, and even retrenching fuch as might 
be deemed neceſſary ones, For this pur- 
poſe, I never roſe till mid-day, by which 
means I ſaved a breakfaſt; then, if the 
day was fine, I uſed to walk in the Park, 
in order to procure me an appetite for my 
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dinner, which meal I always got at a 
cook's ſhop. After that, if I had no do- 
meſtic concerns that required my atten- 
tion, I repeated my walk in the Park, 
taking care always to return to my garret 
time enough to ſave the expence of a 
candle ; when, after ſupping on a penny- 
worth of bread and a pint of porter, I 
endeavoured to ſleep away my cares till 
the ſucceeding noon. 

Such was the uſual routine of my life, 
except when J applied at the regiſter 
offices to procure a. ſituation fimilar to 
that I held under my uncle, and though I 
aſked only ten pounds a year for my ſer- 
vices, yet, as Iwas without a chard er, no- 
body would employ me. Three months 
paſſed away in a ſtate of fruitleſs expecta- 


tion: my fortune was diminiſhed to nearly 
half its original ſum, and I aQually 
| began 
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began to deſpair of being able to find any 
perſon who would employ me. My 
mind was now agitated by a thouſand 
diſtreſſing ſenſations; and I at length 
offered to ſerve as an amanuenſis for my 
victuals and lodging only. After wait- 
ing about ſix weeks, without receiving 
any anſwer to my propoſal, I was about 
to relinquiſh for ever my proſpe&s of 
getting into ſervice ; and with that view 
I called at the office, to order the keeper 
to diſcontinue my application. A carriage 
was ſtanding at the door of the office, 
and the mitre above the coat of arms an- 
nounced it to be the property of ſome 
right reverend father of the church. The 
elegance of the equipage had excited my 
attention; but judge how greatly I was 
ſurpriſed, when I diſcovered that the 
right reverend perſonage was the arch- 


deacon, 
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deacon, whoſe quarret with my uncle I 
have before related. As time and change 
of climate had effected a great alteration 
in me, I ſuſpected the biſhop would not 
recollect me, but as I thought perhaps 
he might be able and willing to do 
me ſome ſervice, I determined to intro- 

- duce myſelf to him. 
My lord,” faid I, bowing with hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion, I am the nephew of the 
late Doctor Willoughby, rector of Bridge- 
land, whom your lordſhip muſt recollect. 
A long ſeries of misfortunes have attend- 
ed me ſince his deceaſe, and, at preſent, I 
am threatened with a want even of the 
neceſſaries of life.“ 

« I remember Doctor Willoughby,” in- 
terrupted the biſhop ; © he was a very 
worthy churchman : and, now I conſider, 
I think I alſo recollect your face. But, 

pray 
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pray what are your wants or misfortunes | 
to me? Do you think I have got no 


nephews of my own? Do you expect me 
to provide for you ?” 7 
No, my lord; but I intended to 


ſolicit your lordſhip's recommendation 
and advice.” | 


« My recommendation and advice! 


For what purpoſe ?” 


That through your lordſhip's intereſt, 
I might be able to procure a ſituation, to 
preſerve me from the danger of ſtarving.” 

“ have no intereſt for ſuch as you; 
but my advice is, that while the army 
and navy are in want of men of your 
deſcription, you cannot ſtarve, if - you 
have an inclination to enter for either 
of them.” 


The ſupercilious looks of the biſhop, 
| and 
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and his haughty tone of voice, did not in- 
timidate me. 


I proceeded. 

But my education, my lord, has made 
me aſpire to a higher fituation than either 
a common ſoldier or a ſailor.” 

« Your education indeed! and pray 
what office do you think would ſuit 
you ?” L 3 

« I ſhould be happy to ſerve any gen- 
tleman in the ſituation of an amanuenſis; 
and I flatter myſelf, I ſhould in that fitua- 
tion be able to give ſatisfaction.“ 

© An amanuenſis of all things! but 
pray what falary does your modeſty 
require ?” 

Beggars, my lord, muſt not be 
chooſers; and as I fear not but my 
endeavours would give ſatisfaction to my 
employer, ſo I would contentedly truſt 
my recompenſe to his generoſity.“ 

*& Now 
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Now I am convinced,” cried his 
lordſhip, rifing from his chair, and ad- 
vancing towards the door, © that you 
cannot be a good ſervant, if you are un- 
able to fix a price for your ſervices ; nor 
an honeſt one, if you pretend to be con- 
tent with the precarious recompence you 
have mentioned.” 

He then ſtalked out of the door, with- 
out deigning to take any further notice 
of me, though I continued making my 
congẽs until his carriage drove away. I 
then inquired of the officer-keeper, how 
he came to be honoured with a viſit from 
ſo very dignified a perſonage as the biſhop? 
He anſwered me, that the biſhop was 
his very beſt cuſtomer, for he never kept 
a ſervant above two months, and at pre- 
ſent, was in want of an entire new ſet. 
He alſo told me, that he had been pro- 
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moted to the fee of about eight 

months ago, on account of his eminent 
_ ſervices to miniſtry, during a violent con- 
teſted election in one of the northern 
counties, and ſo very zealous was he for 
all the meaſures of government, that he 
was expected to ſucceed to the firſt vacant 
_ archiepiſcopal ſee. 

When I heard this intelligence, I was 
unable to conceal my indignation againſt 
the worthleſs, though fortunate, per- 
ſonage to whom it related; and quitting 


the regiſter- office, I haſtened to my garret, 


8 
to give vent to the melancholy reflections 
that diſappointment, ſharpened by con- 
tempt, had created in my mind. 

Poverty, in civilized countries, 1s treated 
as a crime of the blackeſt die, inexpiable 
by a life ſpent in integrity and virtue, to 


be atoned for by no excellencies or en- 


dowments, 


12 
dowments, and againſt which wealth and 
power wage eternal hoftilities and per- 
ſecutions with unrelenting hate. Whilſt 
wealth, decorated and adorned with all 
« the pomp, pride, and circumſtance” of 
ſucceſsful villany, erects its lofty head 
beyond the reach of juſtice, ſurmounts 
the petty difficulties of character and 
fame, with the gorgeous tinſel, by which 
it 1s embelliſhed, hides the baſe braſs that 
lurks beneath, and with a ſplendid robe 
(like the charity of the Apoſtle) covers 
a multitude of fins. Poverty, viewed by 
the jaundiced eye of wealth, transforms 
humility into baſeneſs, and 'baſhful mo- 
deſty into conſcious guilt ; makes manly 
pride paſs for ariſtocratic arrogance, and 
magnifies the trivial weakneſſes of nature 
into the crimes of an adept, ſkilful in all 


the arts of wickedneſs and vice. Is the 


poor 
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poor man arraigned of any crime? his 
poverty is ſure to appear amongſt the liſt 
of witneſſes againſt him. Does he ſeek 
for employment to meliorate his con- 
dition? ſtill the drear goddeſs counter- 
acts his endeavours, blaſts his projects, 
and deſtroys in embryo the golden hopes 
Let the plains of Aſia 
that remain uncontaminated with Euro- 


of better days 


pean vices, the deſerts of Africa that 
ſlave-mongers never explored, and the 
wilds of America that afford no incen- 
tives to the avarice of European emigrants, 
rejoice, that in their happy, though ſavage, 
ſtate, perſonal worth is not eclipſed by 
the ſplendor of riches, nor vice concealed 


beneath the luſtre of coronets or mitres. 


« O fertunati nimium ſua fi bona norint,” 


Such were the refleQtions that the ſight 
I of 


at 
of 
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of epiſcopal pride and dignity occaſioned. 
But to return to my hiſtory. After I 
had lived long enough in the miſerable 
manner I have already related, to ex- 
pend ſeven of my eight guineas, my 
landlady procured me a ſituation as ſer- 
vant to a ſingle gentleman, who had for- 
merly lodged at her houſe, but, on the 
death of his father, had removed to gen- 
teeler lodgings. 

The name of my new maſter was 
Hector M'Fraſer. He was by birth a 
Creole, and prided himſelf highly on 
the antiquity of his family, and the 
blood of the right honourables that ran 
in his veins. Though his fortune was 
not large, he had received a moſt excel- 
lent education, travelled for his improve- 
ment on the continent, and ſpoke the 
French and Italian languages with great 


fluency. 


1 


/ Ruency.. He had been originally defi igned 
nor the profeſſion of a lawyer, but com- 
mencing his own maſter on the death of 
ehe and finding that ſtudy too 
dull for his gay and verſatile diſpoſition, 
ihe abandoned it, and engaged in a variety 
of ſchemes, which, for want of proper at- 

- tention, all proved very detrimental to 
his fortune, and, together with his extra- 
vagant manner of living, reduced him to 
the neceſſity of economiſing, when it was 


almoſt too Jate. 

When I engaged in his 3 the 
principal ſource of his ſupport was a de- 
bating ſociety, of which he was one of 
the leading members, and acknowledged 
to be the beſt orator. , In, the zenith of 
his fortune, he had been an author of 
ſome celebrity, but this was more owing 


to the notoriety of his character, than to 
the 


11 
- the intrinſic value of his productions, 
which were chiefly of a political caſt. 
But in the decline of his fortune, his 
fame decreaſed in ſo rapid a degree, that 
not a bookſeller could be found, who 
would undertake to publiſh, at his own 
riſk, any of Mr. M*Fraſer's perform- 
ances. | 
I expetted, when I engaged in his ſer- 
vice, to lead a life of tolerable tranquil- 
lity and eaſe ; but, in this particular, I 
was moſt wofully deceived ; for, as Mr. 
M*Fraſer could afford only to keep one 
ſervant, I was literally his factotum. In 
the morning, after I had prepared his 
breakfaſt, he aroſe, ſipped his tea, and 
read the newſpaper, which he procured 
from a neighbouring public-houſe. I had 
then to dreſs him : rhis was affair of the 
utmoſt importance, and generally occu- 
VOL, I. L pied 


1 
pied about two hours to accompliſh. 


His complexion, which had imbibed a 


fallow hue, from the heat of the climate 
where he was born, was a ſubject of 
eternal uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction to 
him. Every ſhilling he could ſpare from 
his urgent neceſſities, he applied to the 


beautifying and adorning his darling face; 


and when, after a variety of experiments, 


he deſpaired of being able to whiten his 


viſage with coſmetic lotions, he reſolved 


to remove the defect by a very liberal 
application of paint, and to conceal, un- 
der plaſter-of-paris, the ſombre tint of Anti- 


gua. His noſe was alſo the occaſion of 


much grief and concern; for nature had 


formed its dorſum or ridge ſo nearly pa- 


rallel with his cheeks, that at firſt fight 


it might be ſuppoſed to want the os cri- 
briforme and os frontale. He once re- 
ſolved 
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ſolved to have a filver noſe to cover this 
deformity ; or, as he called it, family mif 
fortune: but he relinquithed his deſign, 


when he conſidered the variety of fcrews. 


that would be neceſſary to fix the artifi 
cial noſe to his face. He, however, con- 
ceived another plan ; which was, nightly 


to ſecure his noſe within a leaden caſe, 


that was ſtrongly compreſſed by a ſmall 


braſs turniquet : but this, inſtead of re- 
medying the evil, had like to have render- 
ed it worſe, for it cauſed an inflamma- 
tion, that would have ended in an ozena, 
had he not immediately deſiſted from uſ- 
ing the turniquet, and applied ſome 
emollient ointments. After that time, 
he refinquiſhed all attempts of making 
any improvement of his noſe : but it was 
a ſubject of conſtant regret to him; and 
I have frequently heard him lament, that 


L 2 his 
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his fortune would not allow him to take 
a voyage to Bengal, to conſult the Gentoo | 
chirurgeons of that country, who, he af- 
firmed, were the moſt ſki]ful naſal doftors 
in the world., 

In his dreſs he affefted ſingularity ra- 
ther than faſhion ; and, indeed, through 
the whole courſe of his life, he had ated 
as if the fummit of his ambition was, for 
the world to conſider him rather as.an 

» eccentric being than an excellent charac- 
ter. His religious and political opinions 
were as changeable as the wind. He was 
an atheiſt i in the morning, a deiſt at noon, 
and 2 high. churchman at night; : or, in 
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the morning he was 2 republican, at noon 
he WAS a This | and at night an {advocate 


for the doctrine of paſlive obedience and 
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Daft OH? $i 7 {fg © 6 $174 
moſt important concerns of his life. He 
GC 
was an habizual enemy to diligence and 


application, and delighted only in thoſe 


attainments which require no great ef. 
forts of ſtudy or underſtanding to accom- 
pliſh. He ſkimmed on the ſurface of 
ſcience, but never dived into its deep re- 
ceſſes. | 
When Mr. M*#Fraſer was painted, 
powdered, and dreſſed, he generally took 
a walk to exhibit himſelf in the park ; 
and if no one invited him to dinner, he 
returned home about four o'clock ; and, 
in that caſe, with a little bread and cheeſe, 
and a draught of water, made what he 
| called a philoſophic meal. He attended 
the debating-ſociety three times a-week ; 
and if J had nothing to employ me at 
home, he ſometimes, by way of a treat, 
permitted me to accompany him; al- 
Th L 3 ways, 
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ways, however, taking care to inform 
me, that he never granted this indul- 
gence to any of his former ſervants. As, 
perhaps, many of my readers were ＋ 
ver preſent at one of theſe focieties, I 
ſhall; for their entertainment and inſtruc- 
tion,” give the ſubſtance of an evening's 
debate, at which I had the happineſs of 
being preſent. TG 
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CHAPTER Xltt. 


% 


* n where the ds held its 
meetings. was a large room, where, time 
out of mind “the ſprightly dance and fro- 
lick ſong had cheered and enlivened the 
hearts of many an apprentice- lad and ſer- 
yant-laſs. Till juſtice (ſci-diſant juſtice) 
viewing with malignant eyes the tempo- 
rary hapineſs it afforded them, put a ſtop 
to their recrcations, by forbidding ſuch 
immoral and profane diverſions to be con- 
tinued any longer at that place. | 
The temple of mirth was then convert- 
ed into a forum of haranguers, who ſup- 
plied the want of the ſingers and dancers, 
and charmed the audience with their 
The deſk, which 
was formerly occupied by a brace of blind 
fiddlers, 


wonderful orations. 
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Wütend Huch very ets eee 
nation; was now transformed into a) TOI 
trum; and the room itſelf with'the ſac 
facility was metamorphoſed into a forum, 
or (as ſome were pleaſed: to call it) mira- 
bite' gymnaſium eloquentio, i.e. the wonderful 
wreſtling-place of eloquence. The old 
leather-bottomed chair, upon which the 
prefident ſat, was dignified with the ap- 
pellation of ſella curulis; and the members 
of this ijluſtrious aſſembly frequently com- 
plimented cach other with the titles of 
the modern Cicero, the Demoſthenes of 
our age, the Ariſtotle of Great — 
Henly the ſecond, et cetera. 

The goddeſs Pecunia preſided over hi. 
temple! and exafted ſixpence for each 
petfon's admiſſion. This ſum, after the, 
nightly} eg pences were paid, rarely. a- 
madunted to more than thirty or forty ſhil- 
lings, 
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lings, and then it was to be divided a- 
mong ten or twelve orators, who for the 
moſt part had no other ſource of ſupport. 
When the company was aſſembled, the 
preſident opened the meeting by a ſhort 
ſpeech from the roſtrum, wherein he. in- 
formed them, that the queſtion to be 
diſcuſſed that evening was, Whether the 
preſent faſhion of concealing the defects 
of nature, or augmenting her beauties, 
by means of paint or coſmetics, was de- 
ſerving our RR or diſapproba- 
tion?“ ä 2853.,;69419 (HQ 
'The fair ſex who were 1 
their joy and ſatisfaction at the propoſal 
of ſo intereſting a ſubject of debate, hy 
loud and reiterated plaudits; the forum 
reſounded with burſts of applauſive laugh- 
ter, and a conſiderable ſpace of time elapſ- q 


ed before the authority of the preſident 
10 (11 oy 19 7171 1. ge) ! SOL OJ could 
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cbuld Command ſitence. Attention being, 
however, at length reſtored, Mt. M' Fraſer 
mounted che roſtrum,; and,; after making 
Ae. bbw to the audience, cee 
ee dit e non tel ot d. 
Mr. Preſident; ladies and gentlemen ; 
Before T'enter upon the examination or 
inveſtigation of the queſtion to be diſcuff. 
ed this evening, let me beg and entreat 
you to diveſt and ſtrip your minds and 
underſtandings of all prejudices, anti pa- 
hies, and prepoſſeſſions, and to allow me 
a fair and candid hearing. For 1 am a 
Pleän-fpõken man, totally unaccuſtomed 
to, and unacquainted with, the flouriſhes 
and embellimments of rhetoric and au- 
-ibus and folicitous only that my argu- 
ments may/abound in good ſenſe and rea- 
ton, I remain wholly indifferent and regard- 
leſs of che decorations of my ſtile, and the 
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tropes and amplifications of my harangue. 
Let me, therefore; requeſt this brilliant 
aſſembly not to expect a poliſhed, elegant, 
or copious oration from me; for I am only 
able to deliver the humble and modeſt 
ſentiments of a man fully conſcious of his 


own inability, incapacity, inexperience, 
inſufficiency, and inadequateneſs, to de- 
termine or expatiate on the merits or de- 
merits, the uſes or abuſes, of the practice 
in queſtion. g 
« With theſe a. deeply 
ſtrongly, and forcibly impreſſed upon your 
minds, I truſt I may hope for your candid 
indulgence: therefore, without any fur- 
ther preface or prologue, I thall proceed 
to ſtate, my opinion and judgment of the 
learned preſident's queſtion.— But firſt, 
ladies and gentlemen, permit me to inform 
you, that my method of argumentation 
5 L 6 


. compriſes. , 
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: evtnpriſes \brevity with abundance; aud 
copiouſneſs with conciſeneſs; it compre- 
dend perſpieuity without prolixity, and 

diſtinctneſs without redubdance. 
this queſtion, it is firſt neceſſary that we 
ſhould conſider the antiquity of the cuſ- 
tom of ornamenting the human body with 
N paints, ſtains, enamels, or any ſimilar me- 
thods. We find in the commentaries of 
Julius Cæſar, and in the life of Julius Ag- 
ricola, written by his ſon- in- law, the cele - 
drated hiſtorian, Tacitus, ſeveral import- 
ant corroborating accounts, which prove, 
hat the higheſt aboriginal nobility of this 
iſland uſed to dye or paint their faces with 
various colours, and alſo, by way of orna- 
ment, to make inciſions in their bodies, 
in the ſhape of flowers; trees and animals, 
- owhichy with the juice oft the plant(woad, 
00 | | f they 


((-5229 }) | 
they painted wiky colour; that never: wore 
Out. i ; 2120510002 fi aleatuoiqes 


„But, ladies and gentlemeng yourmay 


perhaps object to this, and ſay; thatithe 


painting uſed in the time Ceſar on Tacitus 
benrs no reſemblance to the painting that 
is uſed to decorate the phyſiognomies of 
perſons of faſhion in the days of George 
the Third. I hope I ſhall be able, in a very 
few words, to do away that objection, if it 
mould have entered your minds. Conſi- 


der, ladies and gentlemen, the arts, and 
ſciences in this iſland were only ima ſtate 


of infancy when Cæſar and Tacitus wrote ; 
but, like agriculture, navigation, priarghi- 
| teQure; the art or ſcience of vifags · paint- 
ing has been in a progreſbve ſtate of im- 
provement, and, thanks, to the ingenuity 


lady can put on a face as much. hand- 
1908 | ſomer 


of the artiſts of the preſent-day; arprivate 
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ſomer as her gown is finér, than any her 
majeſty, queen Boadicea, ever wore. You 
muſt be acquainted, ladies and gentle- 
men, that, at the period when this emi- 
nent heroine flouriſhed, neither ſilks nor 

ſattins, chintſes nor callicoes, were made 
in this iſland. It is therefore very proba- 
ble, that our anceſtors wiſely endeavoured 
to ſupply the want of them by drawing 
patterns on their ſkins, which our manu- 
- faQturers, with a laudible zeal for the ve- 
nerable remains of antiquity, have im- 
printed upon the gowns of my fair audi- 
eiii 3thchots or Lorwlleeedrr 
Having now traced the antiquity of 
viſage and bodily painting to the diſtanee 
of eighteen hundred years, it only remains 
for me to demonſtrate its utility and ad- 
vantages, and, if my humble abilities will 
permit, to reſcue ſo noble a ſcience from 
frond 1957 the 
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the diſgrace and opprobium with which 
it is loaded by the witlings and ada: of 

the preſent times. Tee 7 
lte, Beauty, moſt polite audience, meta- 
phorically or allegorically ſpeaking, may 
be ſaid to have two mothers, Nature and 
Art. Nature, the avaricious mother, fru- 
gal even to niggardlineſs of her benefits; 
and Art, the kind and liberal mother, 
who ſupplies the omiſſions, and atones 
for the parfimony of her ſiſter, without 
deviating from her ſiſter's acknowledged 
excellence. Art, again, 1s conſtantly 
employed in counteracting the defeCts 
and imperfections, or adding to the 
graces and embelliſhments, of Nature; 


and not only rivals Nature, but is fre- 


quently enabled to ſurpaſs her moſt 
finiſhed and rareſt performances. 


There are three different modes, or 


methods, 
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methods, by which l beauty may be 
gained or acquired, and which I humbly 
beg leave to recommend to the ſerious“ 
attention of all thoſe who are deſirous 


firſt of theſe modes, or, more properly 
| ſpeaking, gradations, is the coſmetic lo- 
tion, or 'beautifying waſh, which cleanſes 
the Tkin, and prepares it for the recep- 
tion of the rouge or paint, which may 
- be denominated the ſecond mode, or gra- 
dation. The third and laſt, is the enamel, 
or varniſh, which enables the paint to re- 
ſiſt the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, and 
effeQually prevents it from exuding or 


ſweating down the face, let the perſpi- 
ration, or ſweat, be ever ſo violent. 1 


beg leave to inform you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, "that | theſe eſſentials of beauty 
are fold at the coſmetical warehouſe of 


dvinob aso 9 %. Mleſſrs. 
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Meſſrs, W-—— and ſons, neat as im- 
ported from the r4p9/itoire de 1 Niewr Har. 
deur, rut de la Friperie,, fauxbourg de Saint 
Antoine, à Paris: and the annual expence 
of them, calculated on average from the 
report of three beautified ladies in mid - 
dung life, is three guineas and a half. 

Thus, moſt benign audience, hav- 
ing treated in a {imple and conciſe man- 
ner, upon the various methods and ex- 
pences of viſage-painting, I fall not 
trangreſs upon your honourable time 
much longer, but proceed, without any. , 
further-circumlocution, to.aſk three queſ- 
tions, winch I humbly. crave your per- 
miſſion to anſwer myſelf, The firſt que 
tion I have to propoſe is, Can an ordi- (1 
nary (pardon my bluſhes if I ſay,an ugly. 
woman derive any advantage from Ghee 
uſe of paint? I anſwer, ſhe can derive 


great 
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great and manifold advantages from it 1 
and therefore ought to uſe it on all occa- 
ſions, and without any reſtrictions. 

Can paint remove the wrinkles and 
fill up the furrows of old age? It can: 
and he muſt be a curſed ſeptic who 
doubts its omnipotence. 

« Qught artificial improvements, which 
threaten to equal nature, to be encou- 
raged ? Thisqueſtionalmoſtanſwers itſelf; 
and the man who would be an enemy to 
the improvement of female beauty, by 
the ſame mode of reaſoning, would be 
an enemy to improvements in horticul- 
ture, or the diſcovery of the longitude: 
but, in my humble opinion, every attempt 

to equalize art with nature is highly 


laudable, and worthy the ear rg ah 


of poliſhed ſociety. 
From what I have already fa, it is 
* eaſy, 


* 
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eaſy, ladies and. gentlemen, to diſcover 


what are my ſentiments concerning this 
queſtion: but permit me, Mr. Preſident, 
again to repeat my humble opinion, that, 
in certain caſes and ſituations, the claſſes 


and deſcriptions of paint I have already 


mentioned and enumerated, are not only 
uſeful and ornamental, but | neceſſary 
and indiſpenſable articles of decoration 
both to the male and female ſex.” 

When Mr. M*#Fraſer had concluded 
his harangue, and retired from the roſ- 
trum, the audience ſignified their appro- 
bation of his eloquence and deciſion, by 
the moſt clamourous and, extravagant 
applauſe, When the ferment ceaſed, a 
methopiſt parſon roſe to anſwer ;M{Fra- 
zer's arguments. This man appeared 
to be the Pierrot of the ſociety. The antic 
geſticulatiqns of his body, and, abſurd 
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1 | 
modulation of his voice, muſt remain 
among the defiderata of my Hiſtory, 
they can be neither painted nor deſ- 
cribed; but as his arguments, though 
disfigured with fanaticiſm, and clouded 
with the dark veil of religious frenzy, 
evinced a vigorous, though bigotted, 
underftanding, and much ſound reaſon- 
ing, I ſhall endeavour to relate them in 
his own words : | 

i Beloved brethren! men, women, 
and children! I was inwardly rejoiced 
when ! heard, that the ſubject of painted 
viſages was to be agitated and diſcuſſed 
in our aſſembly this evening: but when 
I beheld the man in green apparel ſtand 
forth the advocate for ſo foul a pradtice, 
and when 1 heard the approbation with 
Which his decihon \ was received, verily 
iny » ann. was turned into ſorrow, 
ors, ad 
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and my inward laughter into outward 
weeping. My bowels griped with anger 
and indignation, I was convulſed with 
pious wrath, and trembled from head to 
foot with melancholy deſpair. My in- 
ward man lamented, and my outward 
man groaned: firſt, at hearing ſo foul 
and vicious a practice juſtified and ſup- 
ported by the abilities of Hector M*Fra- 
zer, and afterwards, at hearing his de- 
termination applauded in the moſt ve- 
hement manner by this aſſembly. 

« Beloved brethren! I ſhall endeavour 


t oinſtil into your minds an antidote, to 


preſerve you from the baneful effects of 
the Poiſon, that the heathęniſh elo: 

quence of Hector MF razer has be- 
ſpattered around him, I mal endeavpur 
to direct your attention to NEUer things 
as I __ ſcribes, 
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ſeribes, and I ſhall teach you to reject his 


nonſenſical doctrine, and to prize what 
is better than rubies, and more n 
* E noone} 79 e 1A 
Why, beloved Ae would you 
bedizen with paint, the image of your 
Maker? and why make like unto a gra- 
ven image the face that is formed by 
almighty hands? Why would you ap- 
pear like unto whited ſepulchres, which 
indeed are beautiful outward, but with- 


in are full of all uncleanneſs ? Ponder - 


well in your .minds the great fin 'and 
deadly wickedneſs of ſuch proceedings, 
and let me beſeech you to conſider the 
eternal puniſhments, that are juſtly de- 
nounced againſt ſuch tranſgreſſors. But 
perhaps you do not believe the bleſſed 
ſcriptures ! Then, I tell you, you are a 
parcel of fools and ignorant wretches, 

day 
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day and night travelling on the high- 
roads and broad turnpikes that lead to 
daninatipn ii tos: coidun UHH 
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At this exclamation, a terrible cough- 
ing and ſneezing took place. The fe- 
male part of the audience blew their 
noſes to ſhew their averſion, and the 
gentlemen exerciſed their ſnuff boxes in 
teſtimony of their contempt. But the 
enthuſiaſtic orator was not to be diſ- 
couraged by theſe ſymptoms of diſguſt. 


For when the din of diſapprobation 


ceaſed, he immediately recommenced 
his uncourtly harangue: | | 
. * You may laugh, painted Jezebels! 
but I tell you, you have not courage to 
wreſtle with the evil one, nor ſtrength to 
defy his attack. Inſtead of withſtanding 
his temptations, you run eagerly into his 
clutches. The devil's claws, have laid 

| hold 
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hold of you; and encompaſs you, and 
what is Rill more horrible, you' re- 
joice and exult in your bondage, and 
1. Ke no efforts to extricate yourſelf 
from the fetters of the powers of dark- 
neſs. I ſee with the eye of my mind, 
and hear with the car of my underſtand- 
ing, the back-ſlidings and miſdoings of 
which you have been guilty. My in- 
ward man yearneth for you, and is ſore 
afflicted: but he counſelleth me to be 
your guide and paſtor, and to be a lan- 
tern to your ſteps. I will obey his ad- 
vice; and, as I have before faid, that 
perhaps you do not believe the bleſſed 
ſcriptures, I will argue with you from 
common ſenſe, for I am prepared to 
combat the evil one on either ground. | 
Let me aſk you, is the worth and 


value of a woman to be eſtimated only 
by 


3 ) 
by her beauty —has the no other quali- 
fications to render her amiable, than the 
elegance of her perſon, or the charms of 
her Fa I think ſhe has. Nay, of a 
truth, the has many, Willen, when com- 
pared with perſonal beauty, reſemble 
the luftre of the noon- day ſun, con- 
traſted with the inſignificance of à can- 
dle. Are the accompliſhments of the 
mind and the excellence of wiſdom of ſo 
little value, that they muſt be ſacrificed 
at the ſhrine of a fine face? No! I an- 
Wer. The cultivation of the mind and 
the improvement of the underſtanding, 
Will render the price of a woman © far 
above rubies. She openeth her mouth 
with wiſdom ; and her tongue is the law 
N of kindneſs,” But the woman who neg- 
. tefts the improvement of her mind, and 
ſpends. her dime in vain and fooliſh en- 
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deavours to beautify a and + adorn, her 
9 EI 21 : 
earthly ace, exhibits a very different, 
Yo 3 9113. 01 STODITAS HR 1-2 * 
pi ure to our view. She openeth het. 


al wit folly, and her t tongue is de- 
ceit and guile. Her way is the way of 
the harlot, and her path the path of 7 
the wanton: her trade i is artifice, and her | 
daily occupation vanity and leaſing. [2 

« When 1 conſider, beloved brethren, 
the vaſt and invaluable portions of time | 
that are ſpent | in the purſuit of worldly r 
trifles, my blood boils with rage and in- Þ 
dignation: but when I hear a man ſtand 
forth the advocate for trifles, and, oh ſhame 
to the name of man] the recommender of 
them to his fellows, I have not power to 
expreſs the horrors I feel, or paint in 
terms ' ſufficiently ſtrong the deteſtation | 
with which he inſpires me. 


Io you, my ſiſters and daughters, let 
24s 10 2) | * 


E 
oo 
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me now addreſs myſelf; let me, ere to 
late, adminiſter an antidote to the : poiſon. ; 
you have heard, and let my words be 1 im- 
preſſed on your hearts, for my motives. þ 
are your eternal happineſs and welfare, 
and my only aim and defire to ſave you 
from damnation,—Bedizen no more your 
faces with paints and varniſhes ! ceaſe. 
to banker after the pomps and vanities 
of this world, but ſet your hearts and 
affeQions on that kingdom, where the 
patriarchs and ſaints continually ting. 
hymns and pſalms.“ 
Here the parſon fat down amidſt the 
groans and hiſſes of the audience, who 
appeared highly diſſatisfied with his ad- 
vice and opinion. Several orators then 
diſplayed their abilities on each ſide of 
the queſtion; but as their arguments 
were mere repetitions of thoſe of Mac 
| M2 Fraſer 


. 
Fraſer and the parſon, I ſhall not record 
them. When the debate was protracted 
10 the uſual time of ſeparation, the + of 
tion was put by the preſident, and it 
then appeared that there was a majority 
of above two- third, of the audience in 
favour of Mr. rtr $ ee | 
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ROM this ſpecimen of the eloquence 


of a debating ſociety, I return to the 


narrative of my own. adventures. After 
I had been a few months i in Mr. M*Fra- 
ſer's ſervice, I found his affairs grow 
ſo bad, and his creditors ſo numerous, 
that it became impoſſible for me to re- 
main: any longer in his ſervice without 


danger of ſtarving. All his wearing ap- 
parel, except two ſuits, and all his 


books, were in the hands of the pawn- 
brokers: the rent for his lodgings was 
three months in arrears, and he was un- 
able to raiſe a ſingle ſhilling, beſides 
what the caſual receipts of the debating- 


ſociety produced. I therefore reſolved 
to quit his ſervice, and endeayour to pro- 
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cure another place, * I n yet a 
lp 90 4 { 
2 remaining i in \ the world. 
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with "Rog refolution 1 bad formed, he 
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appeared very much agitated, and 
| eagerly demanded why I was defirous 
of leaving him at the preſent criſis of 

his affairs? 3 2 
6 Becauſe,” I anſwered, & 22. 19 5 not my 


ancliantion to die of hunger ; ; and your 


1 


- circumſtances are in ſo deſperate a ſtate, 

"that I ſuſpe& that would be 5 lot, if I 
- continued much longer in your fervice.” 
" 0 * Pſhaxy ! pihaw ! you talk like a no- 


\ * 


| vice, a mere child on the theatre of the 
; world, +0 imagined you had more ſenſe 
"than tot think of faryin 1g or death when 


1011 
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there are 10 many methods by » whic 
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Jopth m, ay turn his talents and vices 
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to account * 
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* 1 ſhould be happy to be acquainted 
with them : for though my efforts have 
long been direfted to the purpoſe of Pro- 
curing an honeſt competence, yet chat 
; object ſeems at preſent as diſtant from my 
poſſeſſion, as it was when I had to en- 

counter the contempt of my uncle, or 
when by his death I was again rendered 
deſtitute and friendleſs. | 


Lou are entirely miſtaken in your 


þ « 


opinions, and have formed very erroneous 
14 ideas reſpecting the powers and faculties 
Which you appear to poſſeſs. They are 
"Vie genuine and natural methods by 
* which competence may be obtained ; but 
1 not unleſs aided by ind 'uſtry, effort, and 
: application,” During the courſe of your 
ke, you have doubtleſs been engaged i in 

me ſcenes that have aſtoniſhed and de- 
lighted you, and in others that have ter- 
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rißed and afflicted yon. Theſe ſcenes, 
with the help of a vigorous imagination, 
may be made the ground-work of ſome 
ſtory, that will afford both entertainment 
and inſtruQion'to its readers. The occu- 
pation of arranging and methodizing your 
fcenes and ideas, will at firſt be a taſk of 
conſiderable difficulty and labour; but di- 
ligence and attention will enable you to 
overcome the moſt ſtupendous barriers, 
and to proceed with facility and eaſe. 
But alas! how can I, without aſſiſtance 
and ſupport, expect to ſucceed, where ſo 
many have failed, though they had all the 
aid that a well-filled purſe and valuable 
conne xions can beſtow; or, in plainer 
words, many have failed, though they had 
a choice library to confirm their know- | 
ledge, and a cirele of learned friends to 


enlarge it. ay . 25 0. 6 
ner! + 1 1 « The 


Ca ö 
The means that you think ought to 
have enſured their ſucceſs, were the cau- 
ſes that produced their failure. Confi- 
denee is ever the forerunner of neglect; 
and neglect engenders failure. The man 
of proſperity thinks himſelf ſecure: fame, 
or the laudable ambition of benefiting his 
fellow-beings, are the only motives he 
feels for writing. But the man of adver- 
ſity has a thouſand motives: his neceſſities 
urge him in the moſt forcible manner; he 
knows that the ſucceſs of his production 
depends ſolely upon its own merit, and it 
is this that inſpires him with an en- 
thuſiaſm and zeal! to beſtow upon it tbe 
moſt inceſſant care and attention. He 
daily corrects; enlarges, Or abridges his 
compoſition, and thinks no labour too 
ſevere, no aſſiduity irkſome, to render it 
complete. The man of proſperity is a 
| M5 ſtranger. 
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_firap ger to theſe animating motives, and, 
rehing. on falſe ſupporters, he falls a yic- 


im to bis own ſupineneſs, and the errone- 


ous eſtimate he has formed of his. own 
abilities. Though proſperity has a nu- 
merous train of advantages, yet I will 
venture to aſſert, that the cauſe of know- 


ledge is more indebted to thoſe, who 


have had their education in the ſchool 
of adverhity, than to the multitude Who 
have been nurſed in the ſoft lap of proſ- 
perity. Wealth is an unneceſſaty article 
to the compoſition of a philoſopher: it 
clogs rather than enlarges the human 
underſtanding, and deranges the delicate 


fabric of the mind. Whilſt adverſity gives 
. vigour , to the imagination, and rouſes 


from their lethargic flumber the torpid 
faculties of the, foul —If you will remain 
with me, you ſhall have my, aſſiſtance and Qq 

help: 


G25 

help: you ſhall participate 3 in A u my 
profits, de the companion of my ſtudies 
and amuſements, and a ſervant only in 
appearance.“ nd e 


Theſe promiſes rekindled the parks of 


ambition that misfortune had ſmothered z 
and my defire after knowledge determin- 
ed my wavering inclination. I reſolved 
to remain with M'Fraſer. From this 
period I became his friend and adviſer, 
the confident of all his plans and ſecrets, 


and the partaker in all his pleaſures & and 


diſappointments. 0 :, 
Our union. was cemented by the bonds 
of mutual adverſity, and maintained by 
the ties of reciprocal benefits. No jealous 


fears of rivalry aſſailed our friendſhip ; nor 


need it be wondered at, ſince our only 
care was to provide againſt the exigencies 


of the morrow, to preſerye out independ- 
M 6 ence,. 


( 252. ) 
ence, and to lay the foundation of ſuch 
4 ſtock of knowledge; as might be a be- 
nefit both to ourſelves and our fellow- 
biingeed s 1919 bog -ilid-bngd hos” b 
Fortune for ſome time frailed upon our 
_ endeavours; and the profits ariſing from 
the 'debating-ſociety enabled M'Fraſer 
to ſatisfy the demands of ſome of his moſt 
urgent creditors, to pay the arrears due 
for his lodgings, and alſo to redeem ſome 
of his wearing apparel and books, which 
had been depoſited at the pawn brokers. 
This ſun ſhine of proſperity was, how- 
ever; of no very long duration. For a lec- 
tute on political topics opened a room 
in oppoſition to the ſociety, and being 
blefled with ſtentorian ſtrength of voice, 
a happy knack at hyperbolical exaggera- 
tions, and very ſuperior talents for that 
ſpecies of rhetoric denominated Billingſ- 


7111 . gate, 
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gate, he attracted to his lecture - room all 
the frequenters of the ſociety. In vain 
the moſt amuſing queſtions were propoſ- 
ed, and hand- bills poſted over all parts of 
the metropolis: ſtill, im ſpite of all the 
arts of puffing, the multitude followed 
the lecturer, whilſt the ſociety debated 
and decided with empty benches. 

It would perhaps be thought preſump- 
tuous and arrogant in me, if I attempted 
to decide peremptorily, whether the lec- 
turer or the orators of the ſociety, beſt 
merited the ſupport and protection of the 
public. I may, however, be permitted to 
make a compariſon of their reſpective 
merits; and for this purpoſe it is neceſſary 
to aſk a queſtion: Which of the two is 
the moſt rational amuſement, Punch, 
or a party of dogs dancing rigadoons? 
Punch, the lecturer; the rigadoon dancers 

* the 


1 2 
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the orators of the debating· ſociety. To 
purſue the parallel - 1841} £9y014q 


SGtimace ſerved Punch inſtead of wit, 


and noiſe inſtead of argument. He drew 


his concluſions from perſonal abuſe, and 


inferred his propoſitions from quaint allu- 


ſions to local and temporary ſubjects, 
which he had a happy dexterity at rendet- 
ing ſubſervient to his own views and de- 
ſigns. His hypotheſes were all founded on 
vulgar prejudices, and the claps or hiſſes 
of his audience, notwithſtanding his boaſt- 
ed conſiſtency, uniformly influenced the 


barometer of his opinions. The rigadoon 


dancers differed very materially from the 
lecturer; for though they always fubmit 
ted to popular opinion, yet, by the very 
name and nature of their inſtitution, they 
were in ſome degree obliged to combat it, 
which in the freedom of debate often gave 
dne f offence 


offence to their auditors, and at length 
proved their overthrow. Whilſt the lec- 
turer, profiting by the errors of the ſoci- 
ety, aſſimilated his arguments to the paſ- 
ſions and prejudices of his audience: by a 
ſpecious appearance of patriotiſm and 
diſintereſtedneſs, gained their eſteem; by 
flattering their vanity and pride, impoſed 
himſelf upon them as a man of extraor- 
dinary abilities and learning, and indeed, 
in the ſequel, he became a man of great 
notoriety.and fame. - | | 
After the debating-ſociety. v was AiſperL: 
ed, Mr. M'Fraſer ſubſiſted for ſome time 
on tranſlations from the French, at two 
ſhillings per ſheet ; but his employer.find- 
ing a perſon who would do the buſineſs 
at eighteen-pence per ſheet, diſmiſſed him, 
Ruin and miſery then ſtared us in the 


face; 5:80 all the afflicting ſenſations that 


ne indigence 
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maigence and the contempt of the world 
can produce, were preſent to heighten 
and aggravate our diſtreſs. My attempts 
in literature had been fo far unſucceſsful, 
that the perſons to whom I applied refuſ. 
ed to purchaſe them, though they would 
willingly have publiſhed them, had I con- 
ſented to part with them gratis. But 
this I refuſed, as I did not chooſe a par- 
cel of drones ſhould reap the 1 
of my labour. 

Our circumſtances now became ſo def. 
perate, and our landlord ſo urgent for his 
rent, that it was impoſſible for us to re- 
main any longer in his houſe. We there- 
fore packed up a few of our moſt porta+ 
ble goods, and leaving the remainder by 
way of payment for the arrears of our 
rent, we decamped at We — dur 
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lodgings. 1 
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We then procured a furniſhed garret 
in Smithfield. Here we remained for 
ſome time ſequeſtered from the world, 
never venturing abroad until it was dark, | 
and then taking proper care to diſguiſe 
ourſelves, leſt we ſhould be recogniſed by 
any of our former acquaintance, Who 


might betray M'Frafer to his creditors. 


In this ſituation we became acquainted 


with a journeyman-printer, who tenanted 


the garret adjoining to our own. He was 
a man of a ſocial diſpoſition, and being 


fond of literature and its purſuits, he ea- 


ſily ingratiated himſelf into our favour. 
Being well verſed in all the myſteries of 
his profeſſion, he undertook to procure 
us a purchaſer for our performances, and | 


alſo to put us into a method by which we 


might get.a ready ſale for our ſuture pro- 
ductions. We eagerly accepted his offer, | 


V. and 


| *(Q 'c258) ) | 
and che following day he brought along 
with him a grave old gentleman, who, 
e were afterwards told, 'was the editor 
of a monthly magazine. This director 
and organiſer of literature, wore a large 
buſhy peruke, that enveloped two-thirds 
of his gloomy viſage, and gave an air of 
peeuliar importance and dignity to his 
whole compoſition. His perſon was cor- 
pulent and robuſt, and bis carriage 
haughty and proud. He ſeemed ab- 
ſorbed in the conſideration of his own 
"greatneſs and conſequence, and ſcarcely 
deigned to anſwer our humbleſt enquiries, 
I conceived but little hopes that this man 
would become the purchaſer of our la- 
bours ; and fo greatly did his manners 
and appearance prepoſſeſs me agairift 
him, łhat l ſuſpected he Vs one of thoſe 
hb haunt the abodes of miſery and diſ- 


1a | treſs, 
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treſs, to expoſe them tothe ridiculd and 
laughter of. the, ſelfiſh: and unfeeling; 


bo viſit the cells of Newgate to profit 
by the misfortunes of their unhappy 
tenants, and who are the biographers of 


malefactors and offenders, the biſtorians 
of robberies and murders. , I thought he 


was one. of the tribe, who, fabricate the 


dying ſpeeches of the victims of the law, 
and forge the poetical lamentations of 
the condemned hole. 

I, however, augured exconequſly of the 
merits of this perſonage; for after he had 
examined two or three of our eſſays, 


which are chiefly of an ethical nature, he 
.condeſcended to explain what ſpecies of 
Writing was beſt adapted for his purpoſe, 
and alſo to give us ſame advice reſpett- 


ing the proſecution of our labours. 


— Nor ality,” ſaid he, does not an- 
lor! {wer 
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ſwer in a magazine: it is a very ſtale 
commodity, and nobody is willin g either 
to read or purchaſe it. Religion is alſo 
in diſrepute; but that need not be won- 
dered at, when one conſiders the multi- 
tude of ſtupid ſermons and diſcourſes 
that are daily iſſued from the preſs, for 
no other purpoſe, as one would. think, 
than to clothe the, wares of cheeſs- 
mongers, tobacconiſts and paſtry-cooks. 
A learned friend of mine, who is deeply 
killed in matters of this nature, has 
made a caleulation of the number of ſer- 
mons, er cetera, that are publiſhed in Lon- 
don alone during the courſe of a year; 
and he avers, that their combined num- 
bers exceed in magnitude all the philoſo- 
phical tranſattions of all the ſocieties in 
Europe, that have been publiſhed during 
he! laſt, ten years. So. widely, ſays: he, 
wt 6e ig. 
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is the mania for ſermon· making ex- 
tended, that haberdaſhers and taylors, the 
preachers and miniſters of tabernacles 
and conventicles, are ambitious to publiſh | 
the viſions and reveries of their diſtem- 
pered imaginations, and negle& their 
honeſt and uſeful occupations to deſcribe 
the joys of unknown. Jeruſalems, or hail | 
the approach of the glorious millenium. 
Things of this kind are now become ſo 
common, that it is only waſte of paper 
and ink to print them. 

I have had a good deal of experience 
in the literary world, and, I think, I may 
venture to pronounce my ſagacity and 
difeernment, as far ſurpaſſing the moſt 
learned men of my age. I ama veteran in 
the ſervice of the public; and have been 
employed for upwards of thirty years in 
entering for its mental repaſts: as I have 
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ever been deſirous to pleaſe, I have learnt” 
what kind of diſhes are agreeable to its 
appetite, what ſpecies of food ſuits its 
gr s blo hag nad)ud. zuols: 


«© Scandal dure be are the delight: 


and admiration of a very numerous claſs” 


of readers, who read without refleting,- 


or, rather, who never take the trouble to 


refle& at all. They are cafily amuſed; 
provided their entertainment is ſeaſoned 


with'a few ludicrous incidents; and a ri- 
diculous cataſtrophe. No ſtory is too 


improbable for their belief, nor tale too 


miraculous for them t6 credit for their 
ideas are few, and they do not enlarge 


them by thinking or compariſon. They 


are total ſtrangers to inveſtigation and | 
reſearch, and habitual enemies to every 


kind of literature, ſave whats Lihave al- 


| _ named. A ſtory may eaſily be in- 


* 2 , vented 


vented to ſuit their imaginations. Lay 
the ſcene in France, Spain, or any other 
country, and let the actors conſiſt of a 
jealous huſband, rich and old, a lover 
poſſeſſing all the qualities of Oroondates 
except his chaſtity, and a heroine, young, R 
beautiful and amorous. Beſides theſe; | 
there muſt be a faithful valet or 
ſquire, who is fertile in frauds and ex- 
pedients to promote the purpoſes of his G 
maſter ; and alſo an intriguing female, W 
who is able and willing to aſſiſt the de- 
ſigns of her miſtreſs. Theſe perſonages 
muſt undergo a variety of hair-breadth 
eſcapes, and at length, jealouſy muſt be 
defeated, and the lovers bleſſed with the par 
poſſeſſion of each other. When you | 
have completed this, your ſtory will be | 
fit for a magazine, and will pleaſe its | 
thoughtleſs reader. 
7 0 There 
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m ft 4 H And A mn Borothigs, 
ere is / another ſperies fot Aga 
2ille writing; hich is nat only, cafy, in 


des Uatüre / but ald capable, of, bging,ox- 


"tended *to!#' great number of eſſays I 
© meati'that ſpecies of criticiſm that cayils 
"at the works of departed genius, and 
pretends to detect plagiariſms in authors 
Wo can no longer defend themſelves. 
It is a well known adage, that an aſs may 
Vick a dead lion, ſo may the mereſt Acio- 
4 in Rterature attack the moſt venerable 
works of the fathers. of learning. For 
* Wis purpoſe, he muſt -extract . a dozen 
* nnes from 'Shdkſpeare;/Milton,,,or any 
2 Sitter" deceaſed author of diſtinguiſhed 
tmefit; and after preſucing his attack 
with a/Tew protellations of reyerence and 
* "r6ſþeRt, he may proceed 40 hint, that the 
palfage he has extracted was borrowed 
from ſome author, whoſe name is barely 
| regiſtered 
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regiſtered in the chronicles of his own 
times. It would be better if he could 
tranſlate the extract into Latin, and pro- 
duce it as an evidence to ſubſtantiate his 
charge. This will be ſufficient to occupy 
one whole eſſay, and another may be 
dedicated ſolely to the purpoſe of anſwer» 
ing the former, and abuſing its tendency 
Eſſay will multiply eſſay, and he will 
have no occaſion to adduce  proofs;,{a 
long as he is able to blacken bis paper 
with bare aſſertions and contradiftions. 
Before he has exhauſted his ſubject, he 
will have produced eight or ten eſſays, 
pro and cen, himſelf againſt hiniſelf; and 
when his ſubje& fails, he may attack 
ſome other author, and the ſame , progeſs 
muſt be again repeated. It may not. be 
amiſs to inform you, that Crito, Scrutator, 
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Vi dex, et cetera, are hroper ſignatures for 
tis Kind of criticiſm. q g 2 
*. Theſe! two ſpecies of compoſition 
form the principal purchafable materials 
ofan magazine. Our country correſpond- ; 
ents always furniſh us with abundance of 
poetry of all deſeriptions, and our town 
friends fupply us with conundrums, enig- 
tas, and charades. If we are affected A 
with a dearth of materials, we borrow 
from the ample ſtores of hiſtory and bio- 
graphy, and retail the anecdotes that 
pleaſed our fathers.— Thus, and with the 
ne ws of the times, the marriages, births, 
deaths, and bankruptcies of the month, 
we contrive to ſwell our production to 

Its tated bulk.” | 

„lere the old gentleman ceaſed ; and 
our friend, the printer, made bold to aſk 
him, if he could not give us a trifle for 
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54 CN LMULYLEN Sgt TOY DI nr usr 
our moral effays > Hle h heſitated f for ſome. 
LO DOA 
_ but at length agreed to give us half 
396; M1 overt 
a crown a piece for the largeſt eſſays, and. k 


two ſhillings for the ſmalleſt. The bare? 
gain was 'then cloſed, and we received 
fifteen ſhilling and ſixpence for our 
united compoſitions. The dealer in 
literature then left us to regale ourſelves. 
on the fruits of our negociation, and pur- 
ſue the ere of writing he 158 recom· 
nne a 1208 K 
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Wiki AUT nb a pplied ourſelves 
with diligence and aſſiduity to the ſubrica· 
tion of love adventures, et cetz#a, and ſuc- 
dected ſo well, that we were enabled to 
live with cafe and comfort. I was intox- 
zicated with my happineſs,” and enter- 
tained no fears for its continuance! Am- 
dition preſented her pleaſing dreams 10 
"ny imagination, and 1 fondly cheriſhed 
the hopes of future /honour and wealth. 
The hours glided pleaſingly away, and 1 


"Ho longer lamented the tedious duration 
ef the"day! " The remembrancb of phſt 
foros gave a zeſt to my preſent enjoy- 
ment: they taught me the value of inde- 
Pendence, and tutored my mind to the 
mans of artaining it. 190 eli 1s Ad 
291 2 * M“ Fraſer, 


( #69 ) 
M*Frafer, though he was tolerably 
well denten with tis his 888 ſituation, 
employed many an F hour in be- 


wü ſing his paſt extravaganees and form- 
ing ſchemes for the payment of his exe credi- 
tors, and the future advancement of his 
fortune. His follies/ and weakneſles, 
which had formerly diſguſted me, were 
now. no longer remembered. F rom the 


gay, the painted, the powdered, Mr. | 
-MFrafer, who had delighted che men 


wich lis eloquence, and the wemen with i 
his beauty, he was changed t the fad, 4 
the ſqualid\ Hector, deſerted by thoſe 
1 who:onee courted his friendſhip, and per- 
ſecuted by the very men who had baſked 
in the ſun- nine of his las. FOI 
the cauſe of bis ruin, 355 
et me here r to delineate 
what, at this period; appeared to., be. the { 
ELSE 80, N 3 true | 


8 
true character öf this unfortünate man. 
— He was unfortunate from his own lin- 
Piudence, und à Ing ſerkes ef Fniſter 
ares” fich the” choughtleſs and un- 
feelitig world too frequently attributes to 
the criminality of the ſuffering party. 
From nature he inherited many great and 
excellent qualifications, but their value 
Was diminiſhed by ſome. faults, and many 
weaknieffes,” His judgment was ſtrong 
and yigorous, and capable of diſcrimi- 
nating det ween appearances and realities. 
His memory Was in a wonderful degree 
tenac idus and retentive, and his mind 
«richly: fraught with philoſophic ſtores⸗ Ty 
lol his inhariners/he was a Uiſciple of the 
| Cticfterfieldian- ſchoe!,: yet not à bigots 
| foro his gddgment enabled him to ſelect 
ſombrof then few excellencies that are 


contained in that ſplendidly infamous 
WT 


* 
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Fitem, and alto to OY ſome: of the 
faults and imperfections with wllleh it ſo 


prepolterouſlyabounts. Nature ſeldom 


implants virtues in the human frame, 


W ithout mingling along with them a due 


proportion of vices and failings, Such 
was the caſe with my friend. To oo 
teract his endowments, he was naturally 
indolent, almoſt lethargic. Regardleſs 
of the acquirements of induſtry or ſtudy, 
he valued himſelf chiefly on trifſing (and 
ſuperficial accompliſhments, Which be 
attained without any conſiderable ex · 
ertions. An eaſineſs of temper andz/ avi- 
. dity for flattery, rendered him a.dupe,t0 
impofters, enervated the faculties of his 
mind, and converted matiy. of his virtues 
td Hanks: With his on failings» and 
| errors he was well acquainted, yet he 
961, 190 19 7191zgp g 31201 eig Liwanted 
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'Watited energy to cbrrłct; and frnmeſ to 
eradicate en t 10 fi yotiwoliot mon) 
mo After we hid remamed abbuf three 
months in ur garret, without any mate- 
Hal ciretimſtance happening to us, a 
plan ſuggeſted itfelf to M- Fraſer, Which 
ne thought would blunt the 'vigilance"6f 
Mis eréditors, and procure him a ſufficr. 
efſey to recengage in the ſcenes of active 
Tife! His plan was to publiſn an acbouit 
%f his own death in the 'inewſpapets, 
Magwlines, and other periodicallpublits- 
Melis, Which he thought might fall into 
the Bands ef his creditors, and prevent 
them rem Karching any longer after 
Him. He afterwards intended; under a 
fitious'ihamiey ' to'/publiſh'an' aecount2of 
bis own life and travels, the profits Gf 
Which he expected would enable him 


10 * s j 
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both to > liquidate, bis debts, and execute 
the ſchemes he had formed for the 
improvement of his fortune. For this 
purpoſe, the following paragraph ap- 
peared in moſt of the newſpapers, er | 
cetera : {1 

. Died "OY the celobratad. a 
Heddor M Fraſer, Eſq. He left England a: 
months ago, on an.excurſion to the gla- 
Ciers of Savoy, and periſhed with cold, 
during the ſecond expedition he made 
to explore ſome of. the hitherto unviſited 
parts of that romantic region. The writer 
of this article had the honour of being 
well acquainted with him, and is prepar- 
ing for the public, an. account of his life, 
and a very intereſting narrative of his 
journey, to the glaciers, the whole com- 
piled from authentic documents written | 


by the deceaſed.” 15114. 41 Uses 
1 N N 5 The 
4 ; * 
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The fucceſs of this paragraph; excred- 
ed our moſt ſanguine expedtations. A 


few days after its firſt appearance, the 


Newſpapers teemed with the praiſes of 
the late orator, M. Fraſer; : ſeveral of 
them related, what they called, “an 
authentic account of the particulars of 
his death, ” and even proceeded ſo far as 
to reproach their contemporary journals 
with tardineſs i in e the PuPIiE: of 
ſo importarit an event. 4 9655 
Mr. M*Frafer's whole time was now. 


as MAG _. 9! 


employ: ed in wliting the hiſtory of His, a 
travels and adventures, real and feigned, 


which were to de publiſhed 3 in my name, 
21 24 


as the friend who 60 bad the honour of 


21101 714 42 711 44 


being well acquainted with him.“ In 
the | proſecution of this ſcheme, | he fene 


92 


to ne ie natural indolence, d % ; 


call alle the] latent powers of his mind into 


: * 16 
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nition : : 
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action: im order, "as he faid, that his 
wok niigtit be med, before the pu- 
lic curioſity ſhould be occupied by foms 
other object, or loſe its reliſh for & Harra- 
tive of his adventures. The corroding 
cars, and unavailing grief, to which he 
had ſo long been a prey, now forſook | 
him. His fpirits and gaiety returned, 
and with them his intellectual powers and 
vigour of enterprize. He entertaĩnell the 
moft' ſanguine hopes that his Fate : 
would not only be very profitable, bat ; 
alſo, by its intrinſic merit, would exouſs | 
me deception he put upon the publie in 
writing it. To accompliſh this end, ne f 
ſpared neither labour nor attention. In 
defat igable in his exertions and applica. | | 
tion, he dedicated folely to this objeRt, | 


every moment of time that was - 15. 
ectopies hn neceffary-and una inavoi voidble”” 


* 
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demands of nature. He roſe iwith::the 
Jurhinary of the day, and did not deſiſt 

from his labour, until: tbe guardiam of 
1 tis might had prochaimed the ſecond hour 

_ , »ofitheir watch: My efforts were ſtill di- 
. zefted-.to- the compoſition of magazine 
1: efliys, and I ſucceed ſo well in thoſe vehi- 
cles of knowledge, that my: employer 
raiſed the price of my labour, and offered 
to advance me a ſum of money to enable 


me to remove into more creditable lodg- 
ings. - But 1 rejected his offer, as it was 
incompatible with my plan of independ- 
ence, which it was my ardent deſire, and 
ambition to cheriſh and ſupport. Beſides, 
I diſdained to make myſelf a debtor for a 
ſuperfluous obligation, or accept a paltry 
gratification at the expence of my free- 
dom. I alſo ſuſpected that my em- 
ployer's offer did not proceed from the 
AITLAKLY ; moſt 
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ii moſt / liberal and ingenuous motives, but, 
n becauſe he was afraid I might find ſome 
moren generous chapman for my wares. 
This laſt ſuppoſition had conſiderable in- 
-:> fluence-on my mind; and though it was 


never verified, I ſtill incline to think it 
was the principal motive that actuated 
3 de esl 
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Wie was Purfueu bur Rödies att. 
duſtry and ſucceſs, and M Fraſer made a 
very conſiderable progreſs towards the 
completion of his hiſtory, when a moſt 
extraordinary and unforeſeen Py Ogg 
put a ſtop to the execution of his deſign, 
and involved us in freſh difficulties. 

One -morning; whilſt M'Fraſer and 1 
were employed at our uſual occupations, 
a detachment of police officers entered 
our apartment, and apprehended us on 


ſuſpicion of counterfeiting the coin of the 


realm. We were immediately carried 
before the ſitting magiſtrate at the pub- 
lic office, Bow- ſtreet, and after a long ex- 
amination, as nothing criminal could be 
proved againſt us; we were ordered to be 
ST T0040) diſcharged, 
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diſcharged, our names and a deſcription 
of our perſons being firſt regiſtered in the 
catalogue of ſuſpicious characters. 

Misfortunes are ſaid ſeldom to . 
alone: and one calamity generally treads 
upon the heel of another. When we 
were diſcharged from the police office, 
and almoſt arrived at our own habitation, | * 
we were | taken into. cuſtody. by a mob, 
who had followed us from the office, 
hooting at us, and ſwearing they would 
execute the law themſelves. For this 
purpoſe they bound our hands behind our 
backs, and one more knowing than his 
fellows mounting an apple-ſall, began 
to expatiate on the great ſin and wicked- 
neſs of the magiſtrate for acquitting ſuch 
raſcals as us (ſuch was the title he aſſert - 
ed we metited) . Look you, neighbours,” 
ſaid he, “it is my opinion, that odming is 

the 


( 28 ) 

the worſt and moſt deviliſh offence that 4 
man can commit. It is robbing us hu 
| people, and doing rich folks no harm. 1 ba 

do not know what the juſtice has. been 
thinking about, when he let theſe two 
men ſlip through his fingers: however, it 
is our faults if we let them ſlip through 
ours. I have got two bad half.crowns 
and a bad ſhilling. at home, and 1 durſt 
take my bible-oath that theſe are the 
very fellows that coined them. It; is won- 


derful and ſurpriſing to think, to What a 
terrible pitch of wickedneſs the world i is 


arrived, that villains like theſe make 
money and go unpuniſhed, while the ho- 
neſt man I call him honeſt in compariſon 
with theſe rogues) that boldly takes a ſhil- 
e en highway, is hanged for doing 

If you take my advice, neighbours, 


| _ give them a ſurfeit of their trade. 
before 


( au 
before you] guit them, and.difable. them 
from following it for the future.) i! -:4 
The ſpokeſman, then, deſcended! from 
the .apple:ſtall,, and the mob began to 
purſue his adyice by diſcharging a volley 
of ſtones at us, In vain we aſſerted our 
innocence, and, begged to be reconducted 
to Bow-ſtreet, if any perſon could allege 
any crime, againſt us, Our cries and pro- 

ations of innocence ſerved only to in- 
reaſe, the raneour and violence of the 
mob; adn nothing leſs than our deſtrue- 
tion could ſatisfy, and which they ſwore 
to achieve before they had done witch, us. 
I. dould perceive with the little ſight 
hich yet remained in my left eye (my 
might one being cloſed; up with a briek- 


bat), that the ſemale ſex were the princi- 
pal inſtigators and perpetrators of the 
outtages committed againſt us. Their 

ſhrill 
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tilt butt and furious geſtures bore a 
dreadful ſimilitude to the ancient «rgia of 
Bacchus; and their terrible threats recall- 
ed to my mind tlie fate of the Theban 
king, who was torn in pieces by his mo- 
ther and ſiſters. Fi 
In this dangerous * e to der 
bend ourſelves, and aſſailed from every 
quarter by a violent diſcharge of ſtones, 
brick-bats, and other miſſile weapons, we 
were almoſt ſinking beneath the unap- 
peafable rage of the mob, when one of 
thoſe rare beings, whoſe philanthropy re 
quires no other incentive to a vittuous 
action than the diſtreſs of his fellow cred- 
tures, ſtepped up to us; and unbinding 
our hands, declared he would protect us 
at the peril of bis own life. The ſeaſon” 
able interpoſition and aſſiſtance of this 
man effectüally changed the fortune of 
J | the 
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'the war. We now became. the aſſqilantg; 
— re ing ourſelyes from the wreck, of 
a wheel-barrow;' which, had been demo- 
liſhed, by the mob during the, atfray, 
we aftacked our, adverſarics; with ſuch 
deſperate courage and reſolution, that in 
a few minutes, they, began to gizg. War- 
This pleaſing fight, inſpired us with. tyeſh 

ſpirits, and, renovated our ſtyength, which 
was almoſt, exhauſted, by the. Kicks and 
cuffs that had been ſo very bountitully.bg- 

ſtowed upon us. The ſpokeſman Wh 
had inflamed, the raſions of the mob a- 
gainſt. us, was among the firſt, that experi- 
enced the weight of our blows; a well 
directed ſtroke from the arm of M;Fraſer 
levelled, him, with the ground, and. the 
dread of a repetition of it conſtrained him 
to remain in his proſtrate ſituation. , After 
the fall of their ſpokeſman, the mob began 


to 


[i] + 
ws 


. 
to, ſeparate. more. rapidly, than they had 
aſembled, and ſoon left us maſters of the 

figld ol battle, but totally unable to. pur- 
fue our enemies, unio!r aft. iis! I/ of 
When the mob was diſperſed, wh were 
vequiltes by our deliverer to accompany 
dim to his own houſe, were we might 
haye our wounds dreſſed, and be accomo- 
dated with clean nen. For ſome time 
we heſitated to accept this offer, being 
j dfirous to return to our garret as ſoon. as 
{  poffible, for fear any of MEcaſer's, credi 
tors or acquaintance ſhould recogoiſe bim: 
| but when pun deliverer again ,urged his 
requeſt with an earneſtneſs and ſglicityde 
Mr, oyx-7welfare, that let ing doubt upon 
gur mipgs of the integrity, of his motive, 
. we, could. no longer, refyſe.to comply with 
his entreaty; As,we were unable to walk 
' through the Algals kn ur reſent. Foner- 
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tiof, ufd His höufg War hattet Ilitie 
distance out of town, He Galfed à Uh, 
ald gave orders to the Evachtitin tö dr 
ſlowly, leſt the jolting of the clitfiage 
ſhoüld add to _ hurts we had already 
received. of 15149v4112ÞD 100 vo 1220; 24j {V4 

When we arrived at the houſe of bid 
proteCor,' he conducted us into” 42120 
though'fmall apartment, which beet to 
ſerve occaſionally for a kitchen, paklour, 
or ſtudy, and which diſplayed elegarite 
Without 6ftedtation, and Consul 
without ſuperfluity. One corter bf this 
rodm Was oceupied by a dreſſer, in which 
culinaty uteufils were depoftted; and 


"andther by Mhtlves for books. THE walls 


were ortamented with maps and Charts, 


an 30 4 upon Aa table near the centre: of the 
bond dere placed "two latze globes, 
y and TeVeral arb 0 Cat and mathematical 


inſtruments, 


tribute more to your recoverythan all the 


( 286) 
inſtruments Aſter we were ſeated, our 
deliverer made us bach drink a'cordial of 
bis own making, which he recommended 
as very efficacious for healing inward 0 
hurts and bruiſes; and then began to 
prepare poultices and nn for 
our outward wounds. 6p © ab? OW ο 

When our wounds were Ga: an 
he had ſupplied us with a blean ſhirt 
apiece, he adviſed us to endeavour to take 
a hittle teſt before we thought of return“ 
ing to our lodgings: For,“ ſaid lie, 
« 25 nd bones alen broken fleep will ein- 


drugs in London.“ Witt this, be helped 1 
us both to another glafs of mie Cordial, | 
and ſhewitig us to a Tmall bedchaifiber dn en 
cheigrbund-Hoor; be töld us he would e. 
turn itt about two Houts, and ſee how we r 
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We were now left to meditate, on the 


lingularity and perverſeneſs of our deſtiny, 
which in the ſpace of ſix hours, had un- 
dergone ſo many changes, and exhibited 


ſo great a variety of the viciſſitudes of a 
day. The kindneſs and friendſhip. of, a 
man who was a total ſtranger to us both, 
filled us with wonder and aſtoniſhment; 


whilſt his looks, his manners, and the 
very furniture of his houſe, beſpoke him : 
one of thoſe excellent beings, who are 


formed by nature in her rare;paroxyſms, 
of good humour, to delight and inſtruct 
the world. His perſon was ſtout, vigorous, 
and athletic, and though he appeared to, 
be upwards , of fifty, he retained, all the 5 


energy and activity of five: and twenty. 


His eee, was 1 and pleaſing, : 


Ef a | & 0 


Fay "nh upon Py which — 


rather 
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— 
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3 te proceed from ſome ctoſſes and 
diſappointments, he had met with in life, 
than from a temper habitually gloomy and 
ſaturnine. His manners were bold and 
ipſinuating, and his mien graceful and 
obliging: his very looks gained our con- 


dence, and his words and actions re- 


tained it. 


Such were our ideas after a few hours 
acquaintance with this extraordinary 


man. When the two hours were ex- 


pired, he came, according to his promiſe, 
to enquire how we did, and finding his 
cordial and fomentations had done us a 
great deal of ſervice, he brought us ſome 
clean clothes to dreſs ourſelves with, tell 
ing us to come into the kitchen as ſoon 
as that was done, for he had provided a 
dinner for us. This laſt intimation was 


very agreeable to. us both, as neither of 


us 


f 


18 
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us had t taſted any victuals ſince che pre- 
ceding evening, and it was now almoſt 


five o'clock in the afternbom We ithere- 
19 fore dreſſed ourſelves with ſpeed; and 
| waited upon our hoſt in His philofophic 
| kitchen, where we found he had pro- 


vided a leg of mutton and ſome brotli for 
us. On theſe we made a moſt excellent 
meal, and fully atoned * the Nr of 


our faſt. 


When dinner was over, our worthy 
hoſt, who had afted both as maſter and 
ſervant upon the occafion, again ſupplied 


us with ſome of his reſtorative” cordial ; 
and viewing us with an eve of feeling 
curioſity, requeſted to be informed, what 
were the circumſtances that had drawn 


2 upon us the reſentment of the mob? 


x it was impoſſible after the obligations 


be had laid upon us to refuſe his requeſt ; 


and as Mr. M*Frafer's upper lip was fo 


VOL. t. 90 much 


pos 
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much, bruiſed, that he ſpoke with great 
Pain, and d difficulty, (the, taſk of, relatin 0 
our hiſtory geyplved upon me. J. theres, 
fore, ge 2 parrative of the principal inr,, 
cidents that had happened to us ſince our 
reſidence in the garret, neither palliating,, 
nor concealiog any of the cireumſtan ces, 
with which, my readers are already Ace, 
quainted. When I had finiſhed my nara- , 
tive, our hoſt, who had preſerved a moſt 
attentive ſilence during the whole time, 

began a follows: —“ I perceive, young 
men, from, your relation, that you are not 


ſtrangers « either to the ſmiles or frowns of 


fortune. Your condition of life, at ſome ? 30 


former period, has, I. think, been ſupe- 
rior to your preſent appearance: but it iso 


of lit ttle moment to me, whether the dif- 


treſs ou no exhibit, be occalioned, by. 81 


misfortune or . - Diſtreſs; from 


whetſoever cauſe it originates, has always 


# | a powerful 


(n 
a powefful ehm N Alſiltance: 
deſpife and deteſt i leb Re: 
and Tan guinary principles, that influende” 
and actuate the mafs of ' mankind? anf 
change the fundamental tenets of juſtice 
and truth into an heterogeneous ſyſtem of 
iniquity and crimes. Experience has 
taught me to reje& the errors of fociety'; 
and, I hope, philoſophy has in ſome 
degtee enabled me to correct them. 
„Like the gay, the giddy, thouglitleſs 
throng of the world, I was once . 
merſed in the enjoyment of the fafci:” 
nating pleaſures and looſe gratifications 
of eivilized ſociety. My /paſſions knew 
no reins, and my avidity for trifles no | 
bounds. The throne of reaſon was 
uſurped by folly and madneſs, and virtue 
lay proſtrate at the feet of infamy and 
vice. The ative duties and obligations 
of life, were negleQed for the empty 


O 2 allurements 
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allurements of ;yanityzand pride; and the 
generqus feelings of benevolence; and hu- 
manityne were extinguiſhed; beneath the 
brutal apathy of a ſenſualiſt: How, dread: 
ful is, the remembrance of ſuch a ſtate?! 
How: fad, how melaucholy the reflection, 
that thouſands of our fellow-beings ate 
ſlayes to ſuch —_ . glory in 
their bondage! „ genetics e ta. 
Vet from 1 n this 
| worſens; conglomoration of' folly and 
| vies Io hat ſources do we owe this 
ö 


terrific aſſemblage of erimes and offences? 
And are the young, the thoughtleſs and 
igexperienced; . the only delinquents : 
Noli the rigid moraliſt, and mwortified 
bigot, the form that ſkulks beneath the 
cowl of hypocriſy, and proclaims his own 


| | virtues to the world; and the rulers and 

| legiſlators of the late, are the great 
ſources from hence thoſe evils proceed 
; ; $ 4 They 
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They are the parents and foſterers of 
errors; but with admirable ſubtilty the 
difown and perſecute the progeny they 
have nurtured and reared to maturity. 
They are indeed ſplendid declaimers 
againſt vice; yet they adopt no efficient 
plans to impede its progreſs, and en- 
courage no ſchemes for the reformation 
of its votaries. Content that they them- 
felves are exempt from its influence, their 
only pleaſure is to exalt and magnify 
their own virtues, by debaſing and vilify- 
ing their fellow-beings. They enact laws. 
for the puniſhment, not the prevention, of 
crimes, Liſten, tranſgreſſors, and trem- 
ble at the language theſe men hold forth 
to you: Vou have offended,” ſay they, 
and we will perſecute ; and ſhould: your 
erime eſcape the ſtrong arm of the law, 
the laſt cataſtrophe of vice, ſtill our ven- 
geance ſhall purſue and haraſs your exiſt- 


4 . ence, 


I 
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j ence. You ſhall wander forſaken out- 
| caſts of ſociety, nor ſhall time or amend- 
| | ment reſtore you to its bleſſings. The 
j | ſcourge of » retribution ſhall not relax its 
| . ſeverity, nor ſhall avengeful vigilance be 
| lulled to ſleep when you no longer exiſt. 


Miſcreants! They ſhall haunt your chib 
dren, and the children of your children, 
| and curſe and infamy ſhall be their 
| | hereditary | poſſeſſions.” Such is the 


r 


doctrine of the optimates of the land, 
| and their ations maintain the ſtrift+ 


eſt conformity with its tencts. They 
\ never admit the repenting, amended ſin- 
ner within the ſacred pale of their com- 


i munity ; but all their endeavours, are 
cCeoncentrated to effect his miſery and de- 
| Qruftion. Vain and fruitleſs are all the 
| attempts, that the unfortunate tranſgreſſor 
can make, to deprecate the wrath of 
offended moraliſts, or aſſuage the anger of 

I - exaſperated 


| 
] 
N 
| 
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exaſperated” fanityy, Still! ſtill, alas! 
the fatal ſtigma temains indelibly im- 
printed on his charatter; nor can a cen- 
tury fpent in virtue: eraſe its curſed re- 


membrance' 1 1 a 0 


I beg you, my friends, to pardon my 
garrulity: it is, however, a | weakneſs 
which my abſence from the buſy concerns | 
of the world may excuſe. I have long 
been a ſtranger to the cheerful converfe of 
man: but my retirement has not been 
dedicated to poring upon pious legends, 
or practiſing monkiſh ſuperſtitions. | 
have employed my time on other objects 
and cares, and ſought to beguile the tedi- 
ous days of my affliction, with ſtudies 
which might enlighten and benefit man- 
kind. Yet, alas! I am, hated and de- 
ſpiſed: driven from the ſociety of thoſe to 
whom I was once dear, and my very 
„ by my own kindred. 


9165 | it Here 
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Here he pauſed for ſome time, as if un 
willing we ſhould know any more of his 


hiſtory. A tear ſtole down his cheeks, 
” and for a few minutes fighs ſuppreſſed 
| his utterance. At length, however, 
| when he recovered from his agitation, 
he proceeded : umu 


« When I was baniſhed from the ſocie- 
ty of my friends, and caſt upon the wide 
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theatre of life, I endeavoured to form 


= ama rr 


ſome new affociates, ſome new com- 
panions, to whom I might impart my ſor- 
rows and my griefs. Ignorant and unac- 
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quainted with man and manners, the ar- 
i dour and vehemence of my diſpoſition led 
| me to imagine, that I ſhould find an 
b Achates in every man with whom 1 con- 


| verſed, and a faithful Mentor wherever I 
j requeſted advice. But, alas! theſe viſion- 


j ary notions have long ſince been eradi- 
cated, and their fallacy eſtabliſhed by 
| fatal 
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fatal experience and” bitter diſappoint- 
ment. "The world Is à defert'to me, and 
its“ inhabitants vultufes and wolves! 
They glut themſelves” with the blood 
and groans of their fellowebeings, and 
ſport with the ſighs "and 2 W 
and affliction U 
% Oh, ſociety! ſociety! ww am Neon 
demned to de pict thy crimes and offences? 
It is indeed an ungrateful, melancholy 
taſk; but it is alſo a duty, a ſorrowful but 
indiſpenſable obligation I oe to misfor- 
tune and oppreſſion. I will perform my 
duty, I will diſebharge my obligation: My 
feeble talents ſhall be exerted in the ſer- 
vice of diſtreſs, my voice ſhall cheriſn, 
and my arm ſhall n the eee 
forlorn: ＋ in i Dus | 
Leas "ou a ee is tlie Dalby” 
of afflittion, andre ſident inthe habitation 
af deſpair.: long was I toſſed by the waves 
4 $58 of 
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of adverſity, and agitated by the tem- 
peſt of woe. But the blaſt of calamity 
is blown over, and my , mutilated: bark 
rides triumphant after the ſtorm. lam 
no longer the object of malice, nor the 
reptile of hatred and contempt. Yet time 
has not been able to obliterate the memo- 
ry of my wounds, or remove their anguzſh 
from my heart. I ſtill remember, I ſtill 


feel, and I Ril lament. 


«] [ am, however, afraid I ſhall *exhauſt 


your, patience by engroſſing the whole con- 


verſation to myſelf. . Beſides; I am certain. 
after r the barbarous treatment you have ex- 
perjenced from. the mob, you muſt be more 
diſpoſed to refreſh your wearied and ach- 
ing limbs with ſleep, than to liſten to my 
tale of ſorrow and affliftion.” Here he a- 
gain ſighed, and looking affeclionately at 
us both, pauſed.— For ſome minutes we 
all remained ſilent: till at length M Fraſer, 

forgetting 


(6299 
forgetting the 4tguith of "his lip, inter- 
rupted our reve fits. | 

t may 3 be, a addreffing | 
himfelf to our deliverer, be "thought 
preſumptuous in me, after the favours 2 
have already received from you, to requeſt | 
* more. woe T muſt pron the little | 


as to communicate, has only ſerved to 
make me deſirous to become acquainted 
with more of it. Believe me, ſir, it is not 
an idle curioſtty that urges me to make 
this requeſt: I ſhould; indeed, de unwor- | 
thy the kindneſs and protection you have 
ſhewn me, if I was aQtuated by fo baſe and 
deſpieable a motive. I have been mils 
rablyunfortunate myſelf; and, like you, I 
am hated und deſpiſed: but my heart is 
ſtill alive to commiĩſerate the ſorrows of 
others, and pity calamities which I myſelf 
do not feel, If I can apply no remedy to 


= 


2 | relieve 


* 
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relieve and mitigate your ſorrows, I can 
at leaſt afford you the conſolation to think, 
that I participate of them. The man who 
has experienced affliction, is moſt able to 
ſympathize with the afflictions of others. 


But let mie entreat you, fir, let me conjure 


you, to pay no regard to my requeſt, if a 
compliance with it fhould occaſion you a 
moment's uneaſineſs, or renew one bitter 
ſenſation of the paſt. Far be it from me 
to gratify my curioſity with what gives 


you pain,; or to derive pleaſure from what 


makes your wounds bleed afreſh.” 

Here M'Fraſer finiſhed his diſcourſe ; 
and our deliverer proceeded to relate his 
hiſtory, after he had ſupplied us both with 
another glaſs of his reſtorative cordial, 


and laid ſome freſh fuel upon the fire. 


END OF VOL. I. 


